The best Is yet to be... 


ROBERT BROWNING 


An active lifestyle suits Mary Beth 
(Hartson) McCalla,’43, just fine - 

lap swimming in the pool, riding her 
bike around her old hometown and to 
Quaker meetings at the college. She 
drives to Elyria weekly to volunteer 

at Family Planning, but takes Kendal’s 
van to the evening programs at the 
college and Kendal’s chartered buses 
for field trips to and around Cleveland. 
She’s a regular at Kendal’s programs, 
lectures and weekend classic movies. 
Of her life now - ‘‘I don’t know 
anything better, except to be 30 again.” 
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A Continuing Care Retirement Community 
SerULNG older adults in the Quaker tradition. 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


Our Place in History 


THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT will soon hear two 
University of Michigan cases that will determine the 
constitutionality of affirmative action in the college 
admissions process. Knowledge of Oberlin’s experi- 
ence might be instructive as this important question 
is deliberated. 
Upon its founding in 1833, Oberlin opened its 
doors to men and women, thereby inventing coeduca- 
tion. A year later, the trustees decided to enroll African Americans. Oberlin 
was not the first institution to matriculate African Americans (Princeton, Union, 
and Bowdoin had one or two black graduates by 1834), but Oberlin did do some- 
thing new: it made central to its mission the education of black, white, male, and 
female students together. Why Oberlin’s trustees took this path will never be 
entirely clear, and we know that their motives were not entirely noble. But know- 
ing their motivation is far less important than acknowledging the results. 

As early as the 1830s, Oberlin had discovered that bringing together stu- 
dents with different backgrounds and experiences brought about learning and 
positive social change. The College's history clearly illustrates how a diverse 
student body, in and of itself, can enrich the education of every student. 

In the three decades before the Civil War, Oberlinians distinguished them- 
selves by their abhorrence of slavery and their abolitionist zeal. In the years of 
war and reconstruction, Oberlin led all American colleges and universities in 
the number of students and alumni who helped establish schools and colleges 
for freedmen throughout the American South. Long before the Civil Rights 
Movement reached the consciousness of most white Americans, Oberlin stu- 
dents—black and white—recognized and acted to redress racial inequality at 
the College, in the town, and elsewhere in the nation. 

Oberlin’s history also illustrates the importance of an ongoing affirmative com- 
mitment to interracial education: throughout the 19th century, Oberlin granted 
fully one-half of all baccalaureate degrees awarded to African Americans. After 
the establishment of black colleges and universities in the South late in the 19th 
century, Oberlin could claim, well into the 20th century, to have graduated one- 
third of all African Americans who earned bachelors’ degrees. 

Oberlin has retained its commitment to inclusion and diversity throughout 
its history. Few campuses are as accepting of difference as ours. Like most 
of America’s leading colleges and universities, we use race as one of many factors 
in our admissions process. We do this to ensure that Oberlin continues to be 
a richly inclusive and diverse academic community. We also practice affirmative 
action to help redress the still-prevalent social and economic inequalities in 
American life that are rooted in race. 

Oberlin must continue to lead the way in speaking out in favor of affirma- 
tive action and the racial, ethnic, and socioeconomic diversity that it helps 
ensure throughout higher education. The educational benefits brought about 
by diversity of all kinds—religious, political, intellectual, and racial—assume 
heightened importance at this moment in our history. As our country and others 
prepare for war, it is especially important that students learn there are differ- 
ent ways of seeing, experiencing, and thinking about the world, and that there 
are ways to both appreciate and respect each others’ differences and respect- 
fully negotiate our disagreements. 

Nancy S. DYE 
President, Oberlin College 
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e ANYBODY OUT THERE? 
In the spirit of free speech, | applaud OAM for 
running “Messengers from the Unseen” by 
John Mack °51 (Fall 2002). If aliens are 
abducting people, this is the most significant 
event in human history, and it has enormous 
(and ominous) ramifications for the human 
future. This is not the type of story that the 
alumni magazine should censor. 

However, Dr. Mack's 


abductions are shared by only a miniscule 


views on alien 
fraction of the scientific community. As Carl 
Sagan wrote: “extraordinary claims require 
extraordinary evidence.” The mainstream 
scientific community is quite correct in 
taking an extremely skeptical viewpoint 
toward the claim that humans are being 
abducted by aliens. And it is not because the 
community is close-minded, as Dr. Mack 
indirectly implies. 

I have spent the last 10 years writing 
about astronomy and other sciences in mag- 
azines such as Discover, Astronomy, and now 
Mercury. | can report that scientists are 
probably the most open-minded people in 
society. Experiments and observations have 
forced them to accept bizarre phenomena 
that would otherwise be inconceivable to 
the human mind, such as black holes, 
warped space-time, and virtual particles that 
spontaneously pop into and then out of exis- 
tence. But scientists are also well aware that 
they don't want their minds to be so open 
that their brains fall out. 

Science is not so much a set of facts but 
a process that leads humans to an increas- 
ingly deeper understanding of the natural 
world. Science depends on physical evi- 
and 


eliminate false ideas. But Dr. Mack cites no 


dence repeatable experiments to 
physical evidence to support his claims that 
aliens are abducting human beings. For 
example, he mentions that some people 
have received implants under their skin dur- 
ing abductions. An MRI scan could easily 
locate such an implant, and then a skilled 
surgeon could remove it. Just one example 
of an alien implant found inside a human 
body would immediately change scientific 
opinion from nearly universal skepticism to 


nearly universal ac¢ eptance. 


WINTER 


& & Dr. Mack’s views on alien abductions 
are shared by only a miniscule fraction of the scientific community. 5 | 


Instead, Dr. Mack offers as evidence testi- 
mony of people in altered states of 
consciousness. Here we must rely more upon 
experience, intuition, non-ordinary states of 
consciousness, and holistic knowing, thought- 
fully and rigorously applied, he writes. It’s 
hard for me to conceive of a less reliable path 
to truth and knowledge than Dr. Mack's 
methodology. As many Oberlinians would 
know (myself included!), being in an altered 
state of consciousness makes one more fan- 
tasy prone and much less able to distinguish 
truth and reality from utter nonsense. 

I'm deeply troubled that only a handful of 
psychiatrists, such as Dr. Mack and 
Budd Hopkins (another 
Oberlin graduate), 
have ever reported 
alien abductions. My 
good friend William 
Sheehan, a clinical psy- 
chiatrist and author of 
a dozen books about 
astronomy, has examined 
thousands of patients, 
but told 


stories of being abducted 


none have ever 
by aliens. The fact that so 
few researchers report alien 
abductions strongly suggests 
that the way Dr. Mack and Budd 

Hopkins interrogate their patients leads 
people into believing they were abducted. 
The possibility that false memories of terri- 
fying abduction experiences are being 
implanted into people’s minds raises serious 
ethical issues. 

In summary, while | applaud OAM for 
publishing Dr. Mack’s article, readers 
should adopt an attitude of extreme skepti- 
cism toward his extraordinary claims until 
he supports them with substantive evi- 
dence. Moreover, humanity doesn't need 
extraterrestrial beings subjecting people to 
abduction experiences to inform us that we 
are doing great harm to planet Earth. Most 
included, 


Oberlinians, non-abductees 


are well aware of that fact by the end of the 
first semester of their freshman year. 

Robert Naeye °85 

Editor, Mercury magazine 

San Francisco, California 


e RELIGION’S GOLDEN YEAR 
| was pleased to read about the 50-year histo- 
ry of the Department of Religion from the 
perspectives of Paula Richman ’74 and 
James Dobbins (Fall 2002). It is especial- 
ly exciting to learn about the increasing 
diversity of the courses and faculty during 
this period and the number of stu- 
dents who currently major in 
religion. The courses taught by 
Clyde Holbrook and Edward 
Long were excellent founda- 
tions for my graduate studies 
at Yale 
Hartford Seminary. There 


University and 
were only two of us majoring 
in religion in our graduating 
class, and the choices of 
courses and faculty were 
very limited. I valued an 
undergraduate education 

in which science and 
religion could be recognized as 
independent fields of study that needed to 
be in dialogue with each other. My lifelong 
personal and professional commitment to 
ecumenical and interreligious activities was 
nurtured by studying with J. Robert 
Nelson, Walter Marshall Horton, and 
George Michaelides, all internationally 
known scholars and leaders in ecumen- 
ical relations. I agree with the concluding 
statements of both authors about the study 
of religion at Oberlin. Paula Richman wrote, 
“Only by 


rethinking approaches can a discipline 


continually expanding and 


remain alive.” James Dobbins concluded: 
“As a field, religious studies is still a work 
in progress.” 


Rev. Robert Loesch '63 
Springtield, Massachusetts 
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Letters 


e THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

A fascinating Fall 2002 issue! But someone 
must rain on Alan Ehrenhalt’s “Last Word.” 
We're all sorry about Mr. Ehrenhalt's intim- 


idating undergraduate experience (at 
Brandeis in the 1960s). Still, any of us who 
had liberal arts experiences in those days 
must wonder if his memory of those repres- 
sive “stern deans with crew cuts” may have 
wandered from reality. Certainly there were 
professors with considerable capacity to 
shiver the timbers of 18-year-olds. With lit- 
tle exception, however, the faculty were a 
caring and encouraging group. And who 
among us now-doddering alumni doesn't 
consider some of the most intimidating 
scholars among those most positively influ- 
ential in our lives since? 

“Authority’ over undergraduates can be 
seen in two forms: that which dictates 
proper behavior or that which is earned of 
experience and wisdom that empowers the 
holder to guide his students through their 
What 


whether exercising behavioral authority 


curriculum. remains debatable is 
from the administrative and teaching func- 
tions of the university enhances the 
academic experience and _ intellectual 
growth of students. At Oberlin it may be so. 
At few other universities has the result 
been encouraging. 

Mr. Ehrenhalt and his daughter may 
count their blessings that she is, in fact, at 
Oberlin. He should realize, as I'll bet 
Elizabeth well knows, that Oberlin, for all 
its “taking risks and getting to know each 
other,” is a place where students work long 
and hard. Whatever the cultural and social 
trappings of the place, the students are 
more likely (as my own daughter experi- 
enced) to sleep over in the library than in a 
lovers dorm room. I'd venture that most 
value their professors for their remarkable 
quality of teaching than for knowing the 
lyrics of “American Pie” or abandoning their 
classes to student-designed discussions of 
“whatever turns us on!” If there is any real 
threat to the American university today, it is 
not a failure to “tear down the old cultural 
wall.” That wall, if there was one, was never 
a barrier to learning and growth. The threat 
is that contemporary faculty members, dri- 
ven to earn student approval ratings and to 


earn tenure by publishing obscure research 


4 G Certainly there were professors with 
considerable capacity to shiver the timbers of 18-year-olds. 1) r) 


papers, are likely to spend less time chal- 

lenging students to think and achieve. They 

place more effort in trying to be a “nice guy” 
while aching to get back to the office. 

Ernest Henninger, former parent 

Greencastle, Indiana 


e THANKS, PROFESSOR LONGSWORTH 

| was thrilled to Allison Tracy's 
“Wordplay” (Summer 2002) about Stewart 
Edelstein '78 and his beloved English pro- 


read 


fessor Robert Longsworth. I took Professor 
Longsworth’s final class before his retire- 
ment, and it was possibly the most inspiring 
course I've ever had the honor of taking part. 
Every sunny day we would meet at the band- 
stand and discuss the finer points of the 
Canterbury Tales with unbridled enthusiasm. 
In her article, Ms. Tracy mentions a student 
in that class who “tripped over the horrific 
anti-Semitism framed by Chaucer in the 
‘Prioress’ Tale,” and, who, with Professor 
Longsworth’s encouragement, tackled it as a 
subject for a final research paper. I was that 
student! I felt so privileged to learn from him 
and so motivated to dissect the themes with- 
in the medieval jargon that even a huge 
subject such as anti-Semitism in the Middle 
Ages did not seem too daunting. The winter 
after I graduated, I got a letter from 
Professor Longsworth, along with a copy of 
an article he had written for the Chaucer 
Review. “I cannot imagine, he wrote, “a 
more glorious setting in which to teach and 
to learn 


and to share both teaching and 
learning—than Oberlin has been. That final 
day of Chaucer class epitomizes for me the 
extraordinary good fortune that has been 
mine.” studied with 


Professor Longsworth experienced the joy of 


Indeed, we who 


learning with the best. 
Lauren Jacobs '00 
New York, New York 


e A REMARKABLE VICTORY 

As my 91st birthday approaches, and the foot- 
ball season is in swing, it occurs to me that | 
may be the last person alive who watched 
Oberlin last defeat Ohio State in 1921]. In 


those days football had not reached the level 


of popularity that it now enjoys, and specta- 
tors were few, partly because the game 
required more understanding than it does 
now. My father, Richard T.F. Harding '03, a 
former Oberlin lineman, took me to the 
game, and, because he was a letterman, we 
both sat on a special bench at field level. He 
had hopes that I would play for Oberlin, 
hopes that were disappointed. The day was 
marked by light snow flurries, and | had 
been well-bundled up by my mother, includ- 
ing a very thick scarlet knitted helmet that I 
disliked intensely. That game was the last 
time that Ohio State was beaten by another 
Ohio football team. Motion pictures were 
made of the game and proudly shown in 
movie houses all over the state, especially in 
the then-new Allen Theater in Cleveland, to 
large and enthusiastic audiences of alumni. 


Talbot Harding °33 
Darien, Georgia 


e YEOQMEN FOREVER! 

| wish every success to Coach Frank Dobbs 
(Fall 2002) and would love to hear great 
things about Yeomen basketball. Just as Mr. 
Dobbs anticipates the day when Philips 
gymnasium resounds in noise, | remember 
my Pat Penn-era years at Oberlin when the 
gymnasium rocked with enthusiastic fans 
cheering on Jerry “Butterfly” Saunders, 
smooth Merlin Friend, consistent and steady 


| Jimmy Lyons, Everett “Bebe” Glenn, 


Thaddeus McCoy, Avon Tripps, the 
“Incomparable” Jimmy Jones, “Jump-out- 
the-gym” Larry Stackhouse, Greg Harshaw, 
“Lollipop,” and many others. In those early 
years, after Pat Penn left Columbus, Philips 
rocked and the Rat was the place to be after 
a game. If Coach Dobbs can bring that back 
to Oberlin, then some of us might be 
inspired to attend some playoff games. | did 
find one sentence in the story about the 
1975-76 trip to the NCAA regional semifi- 
nals, but it did nothing to revive my 
memories of the bus trips, the cheering, and 
the rockin’ and rollin’ in the bleachers as we 
wupped up on and lost to our rivals. 
Steve Tolliver °77 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
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CHINA AND YANGZI CRUISE 
MARCH 29-APRIL 15, 2003 


ESCORTED BY CHARLES MASON, CURATOR OF ASIAN ART, 
ALLEN MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM 


Cruise through the scenic Three Gorges 
of the Yangzi, soon to be flooded as part 
of the huge dam construction. Enjoy 
three full days in Beijing, visiting the 
Summer Palace, the Forbidden City, and 


= 


the famous terracotta warriors of China's 
first emperor, Qinshihuang; to Dung- 
huang, site of one of the most valuable 
troves of Buddist art in the world, the 
Mogao Caves; and to Chongqing, where 
© sightseeing will include the huge Sleep- 
' ing Buddha at Baodingshan, the pandas 
in the eee Zoo, and the General Stilwell Museum. Our trip ends in 
Shanghai, home of China's world-class art museum, and includes a day trip 
to Suzhou to see its famous literati gardens. Tour host Charles Mason will 
give daily briefings on the art we will see. If you have ever wished to cruise 
through China’s Three Gorges, this is an opportunity not to be missed. 
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LONDON THEATER TOUR 
JUNE 8-22, 2003 


ESCORTED BY DAVID YOUNG AND DAVID WALKER, 
PROFESSORS OF ENGLISH 


Join us for two weeks of theater in one of the world’s great capitals! This 
perennially popular study tour offers the opportunity to see the very best 
of classic and modern drama being performed in London, from the work 
of the Royal Shakespeare Company and the Royal National Theatre to 
outstanding experimental companies such as Shared Experience. We plan 
to see ten productions in our two weeks, including a trip to Stratford, and 
our program will again feature meetings with theater professionals and 
before-and-after discussions of playtexts and their productions. This tour 
includes many group activities, including three dinners and the Stratford 
trip, but it also leaves participants time and opportunity to explore Lon- 
don’s unparalleled array of shops, museums, historic sites, restaurants, and 
other cultural activities. Brochure available in spring 2003. 


UPCOMING TOURS 
Theater Tours from Oberlin to Stratford and Shaw Festivals. (2003 Dates to be 
arranged.) Call Alumni Office for brochure. 
Japan: Kyoto, Takayama and Tokyo, Fall 2003 
Sorrento Holiday, December 2003-January 2004 
The Mighty Amazon River aboard the La Amatista, January 2004 
Greece, May 2004 
Mongolia, Summer 2004 
The Danube and Eastern Europe, Summer 2004 
Peru: Machu Picchu and Lake Titicaca, Fall 2004 
For more information about any of our tours, please contact the Oberlin 


College Alumni Association, Bosworth 107, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 


44074-1089; phone: 440.775.8692; e-mail: Alumni. Office@oberlin.edu; 
or visit our web site at www.oberlin.edu/alumni. 


Alumni Association Tours 


See the world with Oberlin experts as your guides! 


the Great Wall, plus visits to Xian, site of 
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THE CANADIAN ROCKIES: CALGARY TO VANCOUVER 
JuLy 9-20, 2003 


ESCORTED BY BRUCE SIMONSON, PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY 


Join fellow Oberlinians on one of the world’s most thrilling and dra- 
matically beautiful journeys—a coach and rail tour of the magnificent 
Canadian Rockies, a land of legend, still unspoiled and still home to 
abundant wildlife. We'll stay in Banff and Lake Louise in landmark 
hotels built by the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and from Jasper we'll 
enjoy two days aboard the renowned Rocky Mountaineer train enjoy- 
ing spectacular scenery from our GoldLeaf Service dome car accom- 
modations. We'll overnight in Kamloops before arriving in Vancouver 
on the shores of the Pacific. Our twelve-day journey concludes with a 
cruise from Victoria to Seattle, sailing through the San Juan Islands. 


NORWAY 
Aucust 8-17, 2003 


ESCORTED BY JODY L. KERCHNER, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
Music EDUCATION 


In describing Norway—the scenery and the friendly people—it is 
difficult not to use the word spectacular repeatedly! Our ten-day 
tour begins with three nights in Oslo, with guided sightseeing and 
free time included. Then by train (including the famous Flaam 
descent to the Sonja Fjord) we'll journey to the village of Lofthus for 
two nights on the majestic Hardanger Fjord, staying in the historic 
Hotel Ullensvang, where Grieg spent numerous summers and com- 
posed many of his famous works. And, finally, three nights in the 
Hanseatic port city of Bergen, one of Norway's most charming and 
historic cities. Our hotels are all centrally located for easy explora- 
tion during free time and our itinerary includes comprehensive 
guided visits. Your holiday may be extended if you join the optional 
three-night extension in Reykjavik, Iceland @\ 
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Oberlin’s Very Own VIOIIN Sho 


A passion for music and carpentry benefits both town and gown. 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler / photos by Al Fuchs 


udding musicians have long sought Oberlin’s Conservatory as a place to 


hone their talents, but many students have relied on out-of-town professionals 


for repairs and adjustments to their stringed instruments. The Violin Shop of 


Oberlin has finally brought the craftsmanship of violin making back to town. 


“At first, professors were waiting to see 
the level of my work on their students’ 
instruments, says owner Seth Truby ‘96, 
who opened his College Street shop last 
February. “Now the teachers are bringing 
me their own valuable violins and bows for 


maintenance and adjustments. Some of 


these musicians had been traveling to New 
York and Chicago for work; I'm just two 
blocks away.” 

An English major and National Merit 
Scholar, Truby had studied the violin since 
age 4. He chose Oberlin for its unique 
musical resources, but actually found the 


inspiration for his career in the College of 


Arts and Sciences, where he says he was 


Seth Truby ‘96 carves the bridge 
for a new violin. 


6 


encouraged to incorporate practical skills 
into his academic curriculum. So during his 
senior year, he took a job as a handyman on 
a nearby farm, gaining valuable carpentry 
experience while helping to build a barn. 

Truby graduated that spring and, with his 
wife, Angela "96, moved to California and 
continued carpentry work for another year. 
Realizing that he could combine his musical 
background and his growing skill in wood- 
working, he secured an entry-level position 
at Ifshin Violins in Berkeley, one of the 
largest shops on the West Coast. 


In the evenings and on weekends, ‘Truby 
made his own tools, and, over the course of 


two years, built his first instrument, a viola. 
He landed an appren- 


Oded Kishony, a violin 
maker trained in Italy 
and New York, and 
acoustical systems, var- 
nish-making techniques, 
and the traditional meth- 
ods of classical Italian 
violin making. 

“David Boe, my former 
organ teacher, had been 
involved in recruiting vio- 
lin makers to Oberlin in 
the ‘80s when he was 
dean of the Conservatory,” says ‘Truby. 
“Needless to Say, he was pleased when | later 


stopped by on a visit to town to share news 


ticeship in 1999 under 


refined his knowledge of 


of my career. He graciously arranged a meet- 
ing with Dean Dodson of the Conservatory, 
who introduced me to many of the string fac- 
ulty members and helped get the business 
off the ground.” 

“Oberlin is a good setting for this kind of 
enterprise,’ Boe says. “We have a lot of string 
students here who need special attention. | 
may have done the introductions, but it was 
Seth's initiative that got the ball rolling.” 

To offset the unsteady income of a new 
business, Seth and Angela share a full-time 
social work position at Oberlin Community 
Services. They spent their first six months 
renovating their century home and convert- 
ing an upstairs bedroom into the full-service 
violin shop. The instruments that Seth builds 
there have been purchased and praised by 
professional musicians and teachers. 

“He sold a very fine viola to a Conservatory 
student, and word began to spread about his 
craftsmanship,’ recalls Peter Slowik, professor 
of viola. “With stringed instruments, there can 
be a need for a lot of care and maintenance. 
Seth can do all types of work. I have no prob- 
lem recommending him to my students.” 

“Our instruments are our babies—we 
dont trust them with just anyone,” says Amy 
Mattson King 93. A private violin teacher in 
Elyria and an adjunct teacher at Lorain 
County Community College, King says she 
was thrilled when she learned that a violin 
repair shop would be opening up close to 
home. Not only is she a loyal client, but her 
students keep Seth busy as well. 

“He's a fellow alumnus, and that makes 
me trust him,” King says. “He has a very fine 
ear and can hear the slightest difference in 
sound. | think that’s why he's so good, and 
that’s why he’s my new violin guy. I don't 
trust anyone else.” @ 
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Thirty Years 


of Mrica ‘| American Studies 


by Sue Angell 99 


he Department of African American Studies at Oberlin has changed rapidly during 


the past three decades. In growing from two full-time professors to today’s 10, it 


has become one of the leading departments of African American studies among small 


liberal arts colleges in the nation. 


Oberlin 
commitment to this program very serious- 
ly,” says Yakubu Saaka, 


American studies and ae of the depart- 


“From the beginning, took its 


professor of African 


ment. What we have on campus today is 
extraordinary for a school this size.” 

The department's 30th anniversary cele- 
bration peaks in April with weekly events 
featuring students, professors, and alumni 
within the fields of community development, 


and The scheduled 


speakers—who Omowale 


education, the arts. 
include 
Satterwhite, the program’s first director, and 
Mohammed Chambas, a former professor 
secretary of the 
Economic Committee of West African 
States, all contributed to the department in 


who is now executive 


significant ways. 


A Grassroots History 

In 1968, Oberlin’s campus was abuzz: the 
Student Power Movement was in full swing, 
and demonstrations were a common sight on 
Wilder Bowl. The Civil Rights Movement 
had spread to colleges across the nation, and 
classes that 
African 


students were demanding 


reflected the life and culture of 
American people. 

“There was a growing consciousness 
among the faculty and students that very 
little within Oberlin’s curriculum had to do 


with African American history or life,” says 


Albert McQueen 52, emeritus professor ol 


sociology. “We began to push for these types 


of classes as a way to bring fresh life into 


WIN 


They directed the 


John Seyfried 
Oberlin’s egalitar- 
ian history.” 
McQueen was 
recruited to teach 
at Oberlin in 1966 
by his former 
mentor and soci- 
ology professor, 
George Simpson. 


Special Education 
Opportunities 
(SEOP), 


inner-city African American students for col- 


Program which helped prepare 
lege life. It was a critical step in increasing 
the enrollment of minority students. 

“We knew that the vast majority of black 
students came from lower-income back- 
grounds and shaky academic preparation, 
which meant that not many of them would 
McQueen 


cities to 


enter or succeed in college,” 
says. SEOP 
recruit such students and bring them to 


went into inner 
Oberlin for summer sessions of intensive, 
pre-college preparation. If they got into 
Oberlin, we continued to help them during 
their tenure here.” 

The program was successful, but there 
was a growing awareness on campus that 
more had to be done to level the playing 
field. A faculty committee was formed to 


facilitate the growth of coursework in 


African American studies, and by the fall of 


1968, Oberlin had in place an official black 


studies curriculum with courses in anthro- 


Al Fuchs 


Above: African American 
Studies Department 
Chair Yakubu Saaka. 


Left: A 1997 theater 
and dance production, 
co-sponsored by African 
American studies, illus- 
trates the collaboration 
between departments. 


the dramatic arts, education, 


pology, 
OO”, 


English, history, psychology, sociology, and 
social science. 

“We made a mammoth effort to recruit 
outstanding black faculty members—people 
like Calvin Hernton, Booker Peek '66, and 
Yakubu Saaka,” 
modest beginnings, we created a program 


says McQueen. “From very 
with a rich set of offerings that evolved into 
a department in 1983.” 

Saaka, fresh out of graduate school at the 
University of Ghana, was among the first 
of Oberlin’s 
Community 


African 
Student 
first, 


difference 


hires newly formed 


American and 
Development Program in 1972. “At 
much of an age 


there wasnt 


between my students and myself,” he says. 


“T lived in Afrikan Heritage House with 


them and worked very hard to make it an 
center. Sometimes | 


active community 


even taught classes in the lounge to get 


(continued on page 5) 
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SAVE THE DATE... 


OBERLIN AND CLIMATE CHANGE 


The Alumni Association, in conjunction 
with its new Environmental Education 
Alumni Association (OEEAA), is hosting 
an Alumni College titled “Climate 
Justice” from June 13 to 15. The sci- 
ence and ramifications of climate 
change, as well as Oberlin’s role in the 
effort, will be examined. Presented by 
OC staff, students, and alumni, ses- 
Sions will include “The Basic Science of 
Climate Change” and “The Oberlin 
College Contribution to Greenhouse Gas 
Emissions: Status Report,” as well as 
panel and breakout discussions on the 
College's policy and goals for climate 
justice. Reading materials will be 
provided in advance to offer familiarity 
with the topics to be discussed. For 
more information, contact the Alumni 
Association at at (440) 775-8692 or 
visit www.oberlin.edu/alumni/. 


LAW AND THE LIBERAL ArTS 


“Law and the Liberal Arts at Oberlin 
College,” a conference that will bring 
together alumni with law-related 
degrees or occupations, will be held on 
campus November 14 to 16. Panels will 
address the First Amendment and the 
Internet, civil liberties and anti-terror- 
ism, the teaching of law and legal 
institutions to undergraduates and law 
students, law and social change, 
environmental law, and more. Alums 
who may not be Identified in OC’s 
database as having a law-related occu- 
pation or degree and who wish to receive 
registration materials should contact 
Margaret Erikson at margaret.erik- 
son@oberlin.edu. For more information, 
contact Ron Kahn, James Monroe 
Professor of Politics and Law, at ronald. 
kahn@oberlin.edu or at the Department 
of Politics, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Symposium Honors Davin Youne 


The Department of English welcomes 
former students to a spring symposium 
on modern poetry in honor of Professor 
David Young’s upcoming retirement. 
For further information, send a note to 
English.Department@oberlin.edu. 


away from the idea of higher education as 


an ivory tower for the privileged few.” 

Creating student leadership opportuni- 
ties was also a concern of the faculty, as 
was developing a legitimate link to the larg- 
er African American community. Thus, 
part of the program's mission was to nur- 
ture a sense of activism in its students. The 
department supported a student-run initia- 
tive called Shule, which began as an 
after-school tutoring program for African 
American students and evolved into an 
independent institution for elementary stu- 
dents. Shule became part of a nationwide 
movement intended to provide an alterna- 
tive school centering on black history, 
culture, and community, while still offering 
the basics in science, math, 
and reading. 

Today, the African American 
Studies Department boasts 
courses in African American, 
African, and Caribbean history; 
Student demand for a black 
studies curriculum, along with the 
efforts of Al McQueen '52, helped 
shape today’s department. 


West African dance; and African 
diasporic literatures, politics, the- 
ater, music, art, and education. 
“Over the years, we moved 
our focus away from community 
service, because the College has embraced __ in opening ourselves to and making connec- 
this idea in general,” says Saaka. “We may tions with the local African American 


focus on academics now, but we still believe | community.” @ 


Department of African American Studies 30th Anniversary Events 


April 4-6: Leadership and Community Development 
Saturday: Opening ceremony featuring keynote speaker Omowale Satterwhite 


April 10-13: African American Studies as an Academic Discipline 
Thursday: GLCA Black Studies Conference 
Sunday: Keynote speaker Mohammed Chambas 


April 18-20: Black Student Organizations at Oberlin 


April 25-27: Arts and Performance Weekend dedicated to the late protes- 
sor Calvin Hernton and featuring keynote speaker bell hooks 


For further details, visit www.oberlin.edu/~afamstud/ or call (440)775-8923. 
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Meet Paul Wolansky 


Director of Alumni Regional Activities 
and Electronic Information 


aul Wolansky joined the Alumni 
Association staff in July, filling a posi- 
tion vacated last year by Dale Preston ’83. 


of campus activities at Northwestern 
University, Wolansky heads up the asso- 
ciation’s regional alumni network and 
electronic communications. 


Q: You've just returned from a lengthy 
road trip, visiting alumni clubs in Boston, 
New York, western Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, and 
Ohio. What are these groups up to, and 
what's new with the regional network? 


A: We've just moved to a more structured 
Oberlin Club format for all of our regions, 
and so far it's working—event attendance 
has been very high. Our vision is to build 
steering committees for each region to 
increase activities that appeal to different 
alumni populations. For the most part, 


FOOD is a big draw for alums—potlucks 


are consistently our most highly attended _ 
events. Some groups, like Colorado, San | 
-are you finding noteworthy about the 


Francisco, and Los Angeles, are finding 


hikes to be very popular. New York City | 
alums just participated with New York | 
_A: There’s nothing better than the late 
afternoon autumn light shining through 
the trees on Tappan Square. Hearing 
'the Oberlin Choir practice each 
_ Wednesday afternoon can seem almost 
celestial at times. My favorite coffee- 
_ house is the cafe at Oberlin Music—its 
A: Check out OBIEweb, our newly | 
redesigned Alumni Association website _ 
~ owned by an alum! 


Cares in a day-long service project with 
the public schools. 


Q: How can alums learn about 
Oberlin-related activities that are hap- 
pening in their areas? 


(www.oberlin.edu/alumni). While there, 
visit the Oberlin Clubs link or the Off- 
Campus Calendar. One benefit of the 
calendar (www.oberlin.edu/offcampus) 


is that alumni can submit information 
_ about their own upcoming performances, 
- lectures, CONCELS.Clc; 

A native Clevelander and former director — 

_ Q: Part of your job involves working with 
_OBIEweb's online community. What's 


_ new at that site? 


A: The online community page (www. 
_ alumniconnections.com/oberlin/) — has 


been redesigned, and it looks great; we 
_ almost doubled the number of users last 
_ year. Alums can use the online communi- 
_ ty to find their classmates via the alumni 
_ directory or to find (and list) their busi- 
nesses in the Obie Yellow Pages. It's a 
_ great service, and it's free! In the past few 
_months, we've experimented with online 
surveys, including the possibility of an 
_ online book club featuring live chats with 
_ Obie faculty members or authors. We also 
conducted the Alumni-Elected Trustee 
election online this year; almost 2,000 
_ Obies voted as of early November. 


Q: After five months on the job, what 


campus and town? 


loft location would be worth $8 million 


in a major metropolitan area—and, it’s 


| Paul can be reached at ( 440) 775-8692 or 


at Paul. Wolansky@oberlin.edu. 


Which Way To OBERLIN? 


More than 120 of you took a crack at 
OAMs “Which Way to Oberlin?” contest 
(Fall 2002), which asked you to guess 
the location of an “Oberlin” and “College” 
intersection. Your replies suggest that 
such cross streets are common—exist- 
ing in Houston, Albuquerque, lowa City, 
and Columbus. Half of you guessed 
correctly that our photo was shot in Palo 
Alto, Calif., near Stanford University. 
And although some of you ‘fessed up to 
Internet cheating, we're pretty sure that 
Our winner was on the up-and-up. 
Congratulations to Megan Cutnaw '99, 
of Lorain, Ohio, who spotted the sign 
during a visit to Stanford. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE PRESS SEEKS SUPPORTERS 


Oberlin College Press, the publisher 
of FIELD: Contemporary Poetry and 
Poetics since 1969, is creating a 
Friends of the Oberlin College Press 
organization. Building on the maga- 
zine’s early success, the Press now 
publishes two to three books a year as 
part of its FIELD Poetry Series, FIELD 
Translation Series, and FIELD Editions. 
For information, contact Linda Slocum, 
managing editor, at (440) 775-8408 
or at oc.press@oberlin.edu. 


Cavtinc Att WOBC Atums... 


Paul Wilczynski 70 is seeking alumni 
help in creating a WOBC alumni affiliate 
group. If interested, please send Paul 
a note at webmaster@krislyn.com. To 
keep track of the group's progress, sub- 
scribe to his mailing list by e-mailing 
majordomo@krislyn.com, typing sub- 
scribe wobc-alumni in the message area. 


CORRECTIONS FROM PREVIOUS ISSUES 


The article “Alumni Day of Service” 
(Fall 2002) incorrectly identified 
Camille Presbury as the daughter of 
Clyde Owan. Camille actually belongs 
to Graylin W. Presbury '78. “One More 
Thing” (Summer 2002) incorrectly 
identified Pat Tarnow '49 as a former 
class president. Barbara Bayless '49 
actually served in that position. 
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ee A $ Pictured left to right: Eric Nilson ‘82, J. Harvey Baker ‘66, Kim Golden '76, George and Ruth Schoeni Bent, 
= both '52, Joanna Garske Sacks '85, Kristen Peterson Hopkins ’83, Josh Levy '94, and Jan Miyake '96 


\\ ine alumni were honored for their volunteer service to Oberlin during the Alumni Asso- 


ciation’s fall dinner and awards ceremony September 20. Association President Clyde 


Owan '79 also thanked retiring executive board members Diane Kenty 77, Owen Cramer 


‘62, Janet Heininger '74, Jim Harrington '73, Sarah Coade Mandell ’87, and Greg Pinelo '91. 


Eric Nilson ’82 

Distinguished Service Award 
A veteran Oberlin volunteer, Eric co-found- 
ed Oberlin Lambda Alumni and _ helped 
establish association policy for affiliate 
groups. His alumni leadership roles have 
included regional coordinator of the Lorain 
County Club and treasurer, then president, 
of the Alumni Association. He served on 
the 1995 Strategic Issues Committee and 
Oberlin 


Campaign Steering Committee. Eric also 


as chair of the Fund on the 
participates regularly in career seminars 
and reunion events. 


J. Harvey Baker ’66 

Certificate of Appreciation 

Harvey and his late wife, Barbara Lee, 
sponsored a winter term project in wood- 
working and rural community living for 19 


years. As a founding member of Dunmire 
Hollow Community and a board member of 
the Fellowship for International 
Community, Baker was honored for reach- 
ing out and educating Oberlin students. 


Kim Golden ’76 
Certificate of Appreciation 
Kim planned a 25th 


reunion, including the creation of the fac- 


very successful 
ulty lecture series and All-Alumni Sing, 
which have become cornerstone events at 
subsequent reunions. 


George and Ruth Schoeni Bent, both 52 
Class Presidents of the Year 

The Bents planned their 50th-year reunion 
last May, which included a successful class 
recital, three panel discussions, two par- 
ties, and a formal dinner. The Class of 


Executive Director, Oberlin Alumni Association 


Te Oberlin College Alumni Association seeks applications for the position of executive director 
of the Alumni Association. This is a full-time, 12-month, Administrative and Professional Staff 
position in the division of Development and Alumni Affairs. The executive director will work closely 
with the president and the executive board of the Oberlin Alumni Association on matters pertaining 
to policy, direction, and execution of programs under the aegis of that organization. The executive 
director will report to the vice president for development and alumni affairs on matters pertaining 
to performance, management, and general strategies relating to the activities of the Alumni 
Association as part of the Division of Development and Alumni Affairs at Oberlin. 


A FULL JOB DESCRIPTION IS AVAILABLE AT: WWW.Oberlin.edu/HR/APSopenings/APS02-214.html 


To AppLy: Interested persons should submit a letter of interest and résumé to John Hays, 
Vice President for Development and Alumni Affairs, 50 West Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 44074. 
Résumés will be accepted until January 30, 2003, or until the position is filled. @ 


syon | 


1952 set a record for the most classmates 
to attend a 50th reunion. 


Joanna Garske Sacks ’85 

Regional Coordinator of the Year 

Joanna has developed her Obie-dense 
home city of San Francisco into one of the 
association's most active regions. She creat- 
ed a local e-mail newsletter and has had 
great success at recruiting other volunteers 
to help organize and manage events. 


Kristen Peterson Hopkins ’83 
Class Agent of the Year 
Kristen co-chaired her cluster’s 20th 
reunion gift committee, which last year 
exceeded its fundraising goal of $550,000 
by nearly $75,000—establishing a new 
record total for a 20th reunion. She has also 
suggested and undertaken several peer-to- 
peer fundraising efforts. 


Josh Levy 94 and Jan Miyake ’96 

Alumni Admissions Volunteers of the Year 
This husband and wife team organized the 
largest ever alumni interview day in New 
York City, with 126 prospective students 
attending. They have served as representa- 
tives at numerous college fairs, conducted 
student interviews, and assisted in planning 
a fall preview event. @ 


WANTED: 
MEMORIES OF MiDGE 


OAM is collecting stories and anecdotes 
about retiring Alumni Association Director 
Midge Wood Brittingham '60 for use in a 
future story. Please send your comments 
to kelly.viancourt@oberlin.edu or to 0AM 
at 145 West Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 
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Faculty in the Field 


Traduttori Traditori? 


Originals are not faithful to translations 
by Laszlo Scholz, Professor, Department of Hispanic Studies 


am always surprised to see how little attention is paid to 

translation in our multicultural societies. In my field, Latin 
American fiction, for example, critics often speak about its 
essentially hybrid nature, but they very seldom provide details 
of the process that leads up to this. 

Translation is often taken for a fishy business: translators 
are traitors, as my title suggests. “Poetry is defined as what is 
lost in translation,” according to Frost. “The work of the trans- 
lator is labeled as the most humble activity of the 
intellect,” says Spanish philosopher and writer 
Ortega y Gasset. 

People in today’s high-tech world are often 
fooled into thinking that moving from one lan- 
guage to another is as simple as hitting the proper 
key while surfing the Internet. We all have seen 
those web programs that promise to translate 
between languages automatically. 

But three decades of experience in the field 
have shown me that literary translation is always 
complicated, time consuming, and problematic. 

It can also be extremely rewarding, especially in 
the classroom. I am not referring to cases when 


reading assignments are checked by asking for “adequate” or — 


even “faithful” rendering of certain foreign texts. Nor do I allude 


to pinpointing mistranslations, which always animate class — 
reaction to textual analysis. I rather think of examples that help — 
_ Argentine short story Caperucito Rojo and review what linguis- 


us understand literature in a wider context. 


In Colonial Latin American literarature, Peruvian Inca — 
Garcilaso de la Vega prepared a Spanish version of Le6én | 


Hebreo's Dialoghi d'amore in 1590. Why? Some suggest it was 
in preparation for Los comentarios reales, his major work. ‘Today 
we rather think that Garcilaso used translation for entering the 
contemporary literary scene in Spain. He took no risks: he 
selected a work that had already been “handled” by the 
Inquisition, and he observed in his translation, as closely as he 
could, the rather strict ideological canon of the day. Once 
accepted into Spanish literary society, he tried to change the 
prevailing views of the colonizers. 

Jumping to 20th-century Cuban literature, we often wonder 
why anthropologist Fernando Ortiz felt obliged to translate one 
of Pérez Galdos late novels, El caballero encantado, from Spanish 
into Spanish. Was it to Americanize Peninsular Spanish? Yes, but 
also to reject panhispanic sentiment of the turn of the century. 


He used a drastic “cut and paste” technique in his version to 
show the preference of Spanish-speaking America for inde- 
pendence over Latin unity as orchestrated by the ex-colonizer. 
After independence, more than a century had to pass before 


_ Spain ceased to exert an overwhelming influence on Latin 


American literature. 
Translations also help us understand the dynamics of liter- 
ary influences. Just look at bare statistics. A 19th-century 
Mexican journal, El Siglo XIX, published 579 
foreign authors between the years 1845 and 
1896. Of those, 231 were Spanish, 148 Latin 
American, 134 French, 20 English, and only 12 
from the U.S. Half a century later, we find quite 
a different picture in Sur, published in cos- 
mopolitan Buenos Aires. Between 1931 and 
1950, the journal carried just 41 texts by 
Spanish authors, 180 by Latin American 
authors, 80 by French, 55 by English, and 35 
from the U.S. 

Within the classroom, translations can help 
steer students from minor textual or grammati- 
cal details to major social or cultural contexts. 

You only need a word like maktillo, meaning “young man.” 
While considering an English equivalent term (the word stem 
is Quechua, the suffix is Spanish), one cannot avoid discussing 
the problem of mestizaje in Peru. Or we may read in class the 


tic options we have in English to tell the story of this Little Red 
Riding-Hood, who happens to be a boy. 

I find especially rewarding that literary translations bring up 
theoretical issues for class discussion. | fully agree with 
Borges, who said that there is nothing more revealing than 
translation if we want to explore the essence of literature. In 
the case of a creative work, there is always an initial unknown 
element (call it intention, inspiration, unconscious, muse), 
whereas translation offers us a real, visible starting point, the 
“original.” | use quotation marks here to indicate one of the 
most important lessons translation teaches us about literature: 


_ there is no definitive text, we have only versions, and as Borges 


says, originals are not faithful to translations. 
So are authors, too, traditori? They are, of course, in many 


ways, especially if we go beyond, thanks to translations, a 


mimetic concept of literature. @ 


New DAY 
for OGIENGE 


by Doug McInnis 70 / photos by Al Fuchs 


Oberlin’s new building supports 
a “culture of science” with many 
disciplines in one high-tech space. 
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hen renowned chemistry professor Frank Fanning Jewett arrived to teach at 
Oberlin in 1880, he had already worked at several more prosperous institutions. 
Whereas Yale, Harvard, and the Imperial University in Tokyo—his former 
haunts—had among the best-equipped chemistry labs in the world, threadbare 
Oberlin lacked even a decent scale for measuring chemical samples. Jewett— 
who went on to train aluminum industry pioneer Charles Martin Hall and Nobel 


laureate Robert Millikan—spent his frigid winter days crawling beneath the floorboards of 


Oberlin’s chemistry lab, thawing water pipes with a Bunsen burner. 

There is no doubt that Jewett, Hall, and Millikan would be among the first to applaud 
the construction of the new Oberlin Science Center. Dedicated on October 4, the 
facility is a computer-age marvel. Take, for example, the new scanning 
electron microscope, which is housed in the geology facilities in 
Carnegie and linked electronically to “smart” classrooms in the 
Science Center. A physics or biology professor can walk 
across the street to Carnegie, place a sample in 
the microscope, and return to his class- 
room to project the magnified image on 


a wall-sized screen. 


An architectural showpiece, the building—with a budget of $55 
million for construction and associated costs, and $10 million for 
an operations-and-maintenance endowment—is a postmodern 
structure sheathed in sandstone and designed to blend in with the 
stone facades of the venerable Carnegie Building, Finney Chapel, 
and Wilder Hall. The project actually joins together four struc- 


tures—half of the Kettering Hall of Science, the Sperry 
Neuroscience Wing, the Wright Laboratory of Physics, and a new 
L-shaped addition that links the three buildings. Physics, chem- 
istry, biology, and neuroscience now share one building, spurring 
new links between the sciences. 

To understand what the building means for Oberlin’s future, it’s 
necessary to understand why the College forged ahead with the 
largest capital construction project in its history. 

Since 1960, the number of science graduates at Oberlin has 
more than doubled and the science faculty has increased by rough- 
ly two-thirds, leading to overcrowding in the existing facilities. In 
addition, equipment needed for emerging fields such as molecular 
biology—which didn't even exist when Kettering opened in 
1961—was lacking. 

Kettering, Wright, and Sperry were also too small to house the 
instruments and laboratories needed to handle an increasing 
emphasis on faculty and student research. Science majors are now 
expected to conduct research; in fact, notwithstanding Kettering’s 
less-than-ideal conditions, 250 students co-authored journal arti- 


cles with Oberlin faculty members during the past several years. 

The science facilities also lacked the wiring needed to equip 
“smart” classrooms, high-tech teaching spaces outfitted with tech- 
nology that blends high-speed fiber optics, computers, and large 
screens, and allows classes to access electronic data from half a 
world away. 

Other liberal arts colleges had already modernized their sci- 
ence facilities during a building boom in the 1980s and 1990s. 
With such glaring inadequacies, Oberlin was at risk of losing the 
best science faculty members and the most promising 
science students. 

The late David Love, director of sponsored programs and proj- 
ect administrator for the Science Center, summed up the prob- 
lem this way: Oberlin could either build the new center or lose 
its status as a leading science college. That was an outcome no 
one wanted. 

Today, the building is such a hit that the admissions office has 
introduced a Science Center tour for prospective students. Once 
inside, students and their parents can witness Oberlin’s offer- 


ings—teachers who take time to talk to them and highly sophisti- 


cated instrumentation that students themselves can use. 
“I've had professors talk to potential applicants for half an hour,” 
says tour guide Rachel Schuler, a senior who plans to attend grad- 
uate school in botany. “The Cal Techs and the Harvards have more 


instruments, but undergraduates may never get near them.” 


Here, in capsule form, is a tour of the 
new building. 


Biology 

Culturing cells in a Petri dish has been 
among the central technologies driving mod- 
ern biological research since the technique 
became commonplace in the 1970s. Cultures 
are vital; once animal cells are isolated in a 
dish, scientists can delve much more deeply 
into their biological mysteries. Kettering 
didn't have a cell-culturing facility, and it 
wasnt until the arrival of Associate Professor 
Robin Treichel in 1987 that the procedure 
even took place at Oberlin. 
Following in Jewett’s low-tech 
footsteps, Treichel, the current 
department chair, made do with a 
jury-rigged facility in a crowded 
corner of a general-purpose lab, 
where her cultures could too easily 
be contaminated by dust kicked up 
by passersby. 

The arrangement illustrated 
one of Kettering’s continuing 
problems—technology was surpassing the building's capabilities. 
In the Science Center, the cell culture lab (above) is a room unto 
itself, free from potential contaminants. The ability to conduct 


research in such areas is key to attracting top science students, 
says Treichel, who is making strides in examining why cancers 
become immune to anti-cancer drugs. “High school students who 
have had advanced biology classes read about these techniques, 
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and they want to be able to do them if they 
come here,” she says. 

The facility also has a new device called an 
electroporator, which zaps cells with electricity. 
The electricity creates microscopic pores in 
cell membranes through which researchers 
can insert foreign DNA into cell nuclei during 
biotechnology experiments. 


Botany 
Whereas Oberlin’s biologists and chemists 
worked productively in Kettering for several 
decades, plants in the building's greenhouse 
suffered from the start. With just one growing 
area, desert and tropical plants shared a com- 
mon environment suitable to neither. Single- 
pane, aluminum-frame windows disgorged 
heat in the winter. Most plants did not thrive 
due to Oberlin’s hard water. As time went on, 
the swamp coolers began to break down. 

We had heat failures in the winter and overheating in the sum- 
mer, says David Benzing, Danforth Professor of Biology (below 
left). During one unusually troublesome mal- 
function of the cooling system, Benzing’s col- 
lection of tropical and desert epiphytes began 
to succumb en masse. ‘It fried a third of the 
plants,” he recalls. To cope, Benzing impro- 
vised. One summer, he popped some particu- 
larly heat-sensitive plants into a makeshift 
wood enclosure, onto which he hung an air 
conditioner. The challenge, he said, was not to 


study the plants in a near-natural environ- 
ment, but to keep them alive. 

Oberlin’s new 2,000-square-foot greenhouse, which sits atop the 
biology research wing, has three sections for growing plants, each 
with separate, sophisticated controls for heat, light, and humidity. 
Benzing now sets the conditions needed by the plants electronical- 
ly, such as hot and dry, hot and humid, or cool and humid. For the 
minority of plants that prefer hard water, there is still Oberlin City 
water. The remainder are fed deionized water, which approximates 
rainwater, from an internal unit that also serves chemistry laborato- 


ries elsewhere in the building. 


Chemistry 

With Oberlin’s new nuclear magnetic resonance spectrometer, 
Assistant Professor Manish Mehta bounces radio waves off proteins 
to determine their chemical makeup. He then runs the data 
through a computer to create 3-D images—intormation that is 
especially useful in creating drugs to fight new bacterial or viral dis- 


eases. The work done on selected human proteins at Oberlin is a 


first step in that process; pharmaceutical 
companies rely on this research to help syn- 
thesize drugs that mimic the disease-fighting 
capability of our immune systems. 

With a $500,000 price tag, the spectrome- 
ter (right) is the most expensive instrument 
the College has owned and is 50 percent 
more powertul than resonance spectrometers 
found at any other liberal arts college. The 
workhorse of any chemistry department, says 
Mehta, it allows researchers to study the 
composition and structure of organic com- 
pounds without destroying the sample, as 
older methods of chemical analysis require. It 
can be used for many kinds of biological and 
chemical research and allows Oberlin  stu- 
dents to gain graduate-level experience at the 
undergraduate level— 
a huge boost for those 
vying for spots in the 
top graduate and med- 
ical schools. 

“To use an_ instru- 
ment of this magni- 
tude anywhere else, 
you have to be a gradu- 
ate or postdoctoral 
student,’ says Mehta (above right). Space for the spectrometer 


with its requirement of 12 feet of ceiling clearance and a large mag- 
netic field that must be isolated from such disturbances as floor 
vibrations—was incorporated in the design of the new facilities. 


Physics 

The Wright Laboratory of Physics forms the eastern leg of the 
Science Center. The building’s 60-year-old basement laboratory 
complex was renovated in 1993, nearly three years before plan- 
ning for the center had even begun. In the intervening years, the 
physics faculty snared grants to cram those labs with a new gen- 
eration of high-tech equipment. 

In one of those basement labs, Assistant Professor Stephen 
FitzGerald uses a four-year-old infrared spectrometer to study 
Buckminster Fullerenes, a form of carbon with a molecular 
shape. Fullerene molecules, or buckyballs as they are commonly 
known, clump together in a closed, lattice-like structure that can 
trap molecules of smaller elements such as hydrogen. 
FitzGerald’s research could help determine whether Fullerenes 
will work as efficient gas-storage units in hydrogen-powered cars. 

Meanwhile, Assistant Professor Yumi Ijiri is trying to create a 
better computer hard drive. With the help of a $150,000 device 


called a vibrating sample magnetometer, which measures the 


magnetic properties of materials, she is test- 
ing magnetized iron compounds, hoping to 
find one that can hold more data than the 
compounds used in today’s hard drives. 

along with the physi- 


The magnetometer 
cal layout of the new building—has fostered a 
better connection between the physics and 
chemistry departments, says Ijiri. The depart- 
ments are now physically linked and share 
three major pieces of equipment. 


Geology 
Volcanoes differ in the way they erupt and in 
the chemical makeup of their debris. The 
College's new scanning electron microscope 
allows Assistant Professor of Geology Jonathan 
Castro to examine the fragments left by an 
erupted volcano 
(below), which 
could help pre- 
dict future volcanic activity and 
potentially save lives. The microscope 
magnifies the fragments 100,000 
times and provides a chemical read- 
out of the elements. With it, Castro is 
searching for evidence that moun- 
tains in California's eastern Sierra 
Nevada range have produced erup- 
tion columns, or plumes, that can 
shoot 40 miles high and prove deadly 
when collapsing to the ground. He 


and other researchers have found evi- 
dence of plume production within the last 500 years, information 
which could shape evacuation plans for the region, which attracts 
hundreds of thousands of 
tourists and summer resi- 
dents each year. 


Neuroscience 
Although we live in a 
three-dimensional world, 
old-fashioned light micro- 
scopes provide only two- 
dimensional images. That 
discrepancy disappeared 
for Oberlin neuroscientists 
when the College installed 
a $225,000 


microscope (right) in a spe- 


contocal 


cially designed room. The 
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microscope sends an image to a comput- 
er screen, offering Associate Professor 
Lynne Bianchi a three-dimensional view 
of the tiny hairs that protrude from cells 
that line the inner ear—a capability that 
helps her probe why people lose 
their hearing. 

With the College's old light micro- 
scope, Bianchi couldn't make out how 
the cells lay in relation to one another, 
but with the confocal, she can easily 
rotate her samples to see how the cells 
are arranged. “It's a standard piece of 
equipment for people doing cutting-edge 
research,’ Bianchi says. “I’m doing here 
what I would be doing at a research uni- 
versity. If Oberlin didn’t have the facili- 
ties, | wouldn't have been able to do this 
research, and | wouldn't have stayed.” 


Science Library 

and Commons 
Incorporating the collections of both 
the old library in Kettering and the 
Physics Reading Room in Wright, the new Science Library (above ) 
can accommodate nearly 87,000 volumes, almost twice as many as 
the old Kettering facility. The library features two group-study 
rooms and a computer classroom for teaching students how to find, 
evaluate, and use information, essential knowledge for today’s 
research-driven curriculum. 

Extremely inviting with its Mission-style wooden furniture and 
table lamps, the library is both utilitarian and comfortable. A curv- 
ing, two-story, glass exterior wall floods the space with natural 
light, and cushioned window seats are roomy enough for napping. 

Though primarily a facility for science research, the library is 
also part of the College’s plan to encourage science literacy in the 
next generation of graduates. The hope is that the facilities will lure 
humanities students into the building and entice them to linger, 
and then, perhaps, enroll in some basic science courses. 

Time will tell if the plan works, but anecdotal evidence sug- 
gests non-scientists are flocking to the library and the commons, 
an adjacent 4,000-square-foot lounge (see page 14). The library's 
gate count on the first day of final exams last May exceeded that 
of an entire month at the old facility, says science librarian Alison 
Ricker. So many non-scientists have been studying in the science 
library that the reference desk now stocks a style guide for writ- 
ing humanities papers. 

“I've seen Conservatory students reading their musical scores in 
the science library,” says Mehta, the assistant professor of chemistry. 


‘In the old science library, people came in, got what they need- 


ed, and left,” says Ricker. “Students 
found it intimidating. But they like 
being here.” 


Bringing the 
Sciences Together 
When Norman Craig, Emeritus 
Biggs Professor of Chemistry, arrived 
on campus as a freshman more than 


half a century ago, interdisciplinary 
science majors were years in the future and the departments were 
geographically separate. Chemistry resided in Severence, physics in 
Wright, and zoology in a converted church. Botany and geology oper- 
ated from old houses. 

When Craig retired in 2000, interdisciplinary courses and majors 
were commonplace and construction had begun on a Science Center 
with the promise of uniting most of the science disciplines—old and 
new—in a single building. In fact, the Science Center fulfills a vision 
that dates back to the completion of Wright in 1942. The physics 
building was to have anchored a unified science complex, but the 
other links were never built. 

Much has changed since then, but in an age of interdisciplinary 
science, a unified facility makes more sense now than ever before. It 


may have taken 60 years, but Oberlin finally has a center for science. 


Doug McInnis is a freelance science writer in ( asper, \ yoming., 


Oberlin College 


science Center Joyfully Dedicated 


by Anne C. Paine, Director of Campaign Communications 


riday, October 4 was ominously gray in Oberlin, and skies 

darkened throughout the afternoon. But neither leaden skies 

nor heavy rain could dampen the spirits of Obies gathered to 
celebrate the dedication of the new Science Center. 

“We are thrilled to be dedicating a science center that is truly 
second to none!” declared Vice President of Academic Affairs 
and Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences Clayton Koppes, 
welcoming the 300-plus alumni, donors, students, trustees, fac- 
ulty, and staff members seated in the West Lecture Hall. In an 
apt demonstration of the center's technological capabilities, an 
overflow crowd viewed the proceedings via a video hookup in an 
adjacent classroom. 

Architect Robert Schaeffner, Jr., principal of Payette 
Associates, the firm that designed the center, noted how the 
structure has altered the campus. “It’s hard to remember what 
was here before: a 300-foot-long blue building. Looking at it now, 
no one would believe that.” 

Thomas J. Klutznick '61, chair of the Oberlin 
Trustees, spoke movingly from his background as a real-estate 
developer, putting the Science Center into both educational and 
societal contexts. “Rarely have I seen a building that embodies 
the spirit and mission of the people it serves as well as this one 


does,’ he said. “This building illustrates the Oberlin ethos. When 


Board of 


Above left: Norman ’53 and Ann 60 Craig 

(at right) stand in the Craig Lecture Hall with 
Willie Katzin '74 and Katherine Solender ’77. 
Top: Margot and Al Heininger ’48. 

Bottom: Friends and family of the late Jason 
Chicoine ‘91 gather in the student biology 
laboratory named in his honor. 


these young scientists go out into the world, they are going to be 
fierce advocates of upsetting the status quo. They are going to 
work—and work hard—to find ways to prevent disease in the 
world’s most vulnerable populations, to create hybrid crops that 
resist drought and infestation, to discover cures for mankind's 
most deadly diseases. ... They'll be people who use their knowl- 
edge to change the world.” 

Dedication events continued Saturday morning with three 
topical lectures by prominent scientists, including Donald A. 
Henderson ‘50, founding director of the Hopkins Center for 
Civilian Biodefense Strategies at Johns Hopkins University; Paul 
O. Wennberg '85, professor of atmospheric chemistry and envi- 
ronmental engineering at the California Institute of Technology; 
and Kenneth R. Miller, professor of biology at Brown University. 

Jeanne L. Narum, director of Project Kaleidoscope, an infor- 
mal alliance of individuals and institutions working to strengthen 
undergraduate programs in science, mathematics, and engineer- 
ing, closed the dedication events with a short address. “If | hada 
magic wand, or if someone gave me one wish,” Narum said, “I'd 
wish that every college in America could offer students the edu- 
cation you have here in this building.” 


For more coverage of dedication events, visit www.oberlin.edu/science 
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Nancy S. Dye 
Offers Dedication 
Remarks 


berlin set off on the 

adventure of planning, designing, and building 
its new Science Center in 1996. From the beginning, 
our trustees, faculty, and administrators set high 
goals for the project. Because Oberlin has long been 
a leader in undergraduate science education, we 
wanted a center that would announce to all that 
science is central to Oberlin’s mission. 

Because we believe that science is essential to 
a liberal arts education, we wanted a center that 
would break down the divide between the sciences 
and the humanities, welcoming everyone and serv- 
ing as a campus crossroads. 

Because the traditional fields of science are 
rapidly melding into interdisciplinary endeavors, we 
wanted a center that would accommodate and 
encourage such work. 

Because we have long known that students 
learn science by doing science, and that serious sci- 
entific interest is nurtured by opportunities for stu- 
dents to carry out research with their professors, we 
wanted a center that would give every faculty mem- 
ber an excellent research laboratory offering space 
for sustained student research. 

And because ours is a beautiful campus, we 
wanted fine contemporary structures that would 
respect and refer to Oberlin’s distinguished his- 
torical architecture. 


Left: Board of Trustee Chair Thomas J. Klutznick ’61 sits in the Thomas J. Klutznick neuro- 
science lab. Center: Jerry Greenfield '73 (of Ben and Jerry’s ice cream fame) scoops treats 
into paper cups. Right: The Kempner family, pictured here in the Kempner Courtyard. 


Over the past seven years, hundreds of people 
have worked to achieve these goals. Today, we 
dedicate this great new center, knowing that every 
goal we had set for it has already been reached. 
We were able to accomplish this feat due to the 
vision of our trustees; the creativity of our archi- 
tects; the knowledge and dedication of our faculty 
and our dean; the generosity and enthusiasm of 
alumni, parents, and foundations; the expertise 
and hard work of our contractors and project man- 
agers; and the many tradespeople who labored to 
build these structures. 

Many individuals deserve special thanks. Bill 
Perlik 48 and Tom Klutznick 61, who each served 
as board chairs over the years of this center's plan- 
ning and construction, were steadfast in their com- 
mitment to this project. Along with every member of 
our board, they understood the strategic impor- 
tance of the center to Oberlin’s future and commit- 
ted themselves personally to its success. 

Bob Schaffner, our principal architect, and 
David Feth, our project architect, proved themselves 
to be exceptionally fine architects, colleagues, and 
friends. Oberlin will always appreciate their creativ- 
ity, their extraordinary expertise in designing scien- 
tific facilities, and their ability to solve any problem 
that emerged in designing this building. 

Albert Matlin, who led the science facilities 
committee, along with the faculty who served on 
that body, and our dean, Clayton Koppes, who 
chaired the science executive committee, provided 
fine leadership. The science facilities committee 
took on the intricate and complicated work of lead- 
ing our planning and programming efforts and 


coordinating virtually every academic and curricu- 
lar aspect of this project. And we are grateful to Sal 
Filardi, our project manager; Michael Bolanos, our 
project oversight manager; Mosser Construction, 
our general contractor; and our principal construc- 
tion firms, Reliance Mechanical Corporation, 
Electrical Corporation of America, and Siemen’s 
Building Technologies. 

Many people have made gifts to this center. In 
particular | want to thank our principal donors: Eric 
and Jane Nord, Al Heininger ’48, Oberlin parents 
George and Camilla Smith, Myron Szold 55, 
Thomas Klutznick 61, Stewart 77 and Donna Kohl, 
the GAR Foundation, and the Clowes Fund, 
Incorporated. | want also to acknowledge the spe- 
cial gift made by David and Marcia Chicoine in 
memory of their son, Jason Chicoine, who was a 
member of the class of 1991. Willie Katzen '74 led 
the successful alumni fundraising drive to honor 
Emeritus Professor of Chemistry Norman Craig by 
naming the east lecture hall in his honor. 

Most of all, | want to honor the memory of David 
Love, who died in the winter of 2002. The science 
executive for this project, David was director of 
Sponsored programs at Oberlin. He dreamed of 
building this center for many years, and his vision, 
enthusiasm, intelligence, leadership, and love of 
this College were essential to its completion. | only 
wish he could be with us today. 

Thanks to these individuals and many others, 
Oberlin will continue to nurture the creativity, inven- 
tiveness, enterprise, and imagination of many future 
distinguished scientists. It is a great honor to dedi- 
cate this magnificent addition to our College. 
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Oberlin’s Creative Writing Program is tough and intimidating, 


so why are students clamoring to get in? 


by Douglas Diesenhaus ’02 / photos by Al Fuchs 


oem 60 of us sat in Srofecsor Devs Chee s inlaoduclovy fiction wailing clase, 
alternately footing excited and petrified. Ono-by-one OWL had stories—maqnified fen fola— 


Wee being projected onto the acrieen WN King Building ‘ canemouds { eclure hall. 


We followed along as Chaon read aloud the current piece. In | 


The process is intimidating, and we weren't the first students 


this case, the author's name had been blocked out, allowing | to approach it with trepidation. “Workshops, as they are perhaps 


him or her to remain anonymous during the ensuing class | 


discussion. We weren't always this 
lucky; in other, more intimate creative 
writing workshops, we often endured 
face-to-face evaluations of our stories 
and poetry. 

Creative Writing 110 is among the 
largest of Oberlin’s writing classes, 
consistently enrolling 60 or more stu- 
dents. In most such classes and work- 
shops, students are given one or two 
assignments each week; several are 
then presented to the class for feedback 


and evaluation. Each of us, when our moment came, hoped 
for the same things: that our peers would find value in our 
writing, critique it constructively, or, at the very least, not 
hate it. College writing courses throughout the country use 
this basic workshop style; it allows students to interact with 
established poets and prose writers while learning from the 


comments and writing of fellow classmates. 
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meant to be, are simultaneously wonderful and terrifying,” says 


Visiting Assistant Professor Michael 
Byers ‘91, author of the short story col- 
lection The Coast of Good Intentions. 
“Being present while your story is dis- 
cussed is like hearing your relatives talk 
about your corpse while you listen from 
a corner near the ceiling.” 

Although overwhelming at times, the 
pressure proves to be of great benefit to 
students throughout the semester. 
“Having to bring work in, present it in 
public, and stand behind it is a mar- 


velous goad to producing the best possible work,” Byers says. “In 
very few places are your efforts so baldly and explicitly judged.” 

Sophomore Ashly Emmer agrees. “The most nerve-racking 
part is being judged,” she says, “but overall, the process is 
more rewarding than praise or criticism from a_ teacher 
because you get to hear honest remarks from students who are 


in the same boat as you. 


WHILE: YOUR STORY. IS 
DISCUSSED.IS LIKE 
HEARING-YOUR RELATIVES 
JAA ABOUT YOUR CORPSE - 


= WHILE YOU LISTEN 
=-FROM A CORNER NE 
THE CEILING... 


The Basics and Beyond 
Fiction writing is one of sever- 
al popular writing workshops 
offered by Oberlin’s 


writing program, 


creative 
which is 
emerging as a hotbed of new 
talent in the world of publish- 
ing. It’s a rigorous curriculum 


for serious writers: students 
who earn a grade of B-minus or below in a sophomore- 
level poetry and prose workshop are discouraged from pur- 
suing a creative writing major. By way of workshops and 
individual projects in five genres—fiction, non-fiction, 
playwriting, poetry, 


teach the craft and techniques of good writing through 


and translation members 


faculty 


lectures, public readings, and a great deal of discussion. 

The demand for writing courses at Oberlin has surged so 
much that students must submit applications and writing 
samples to assess their “serious commitment to the nature 
and structure of the classes,” as cautioned by the course cata- 
log. Although burgeoning interest in the subject isn’t unique to 
Oberlin (300 colleges offer some kind of creative writing cur- 
riculum to their students, with more than 50 adding it in the 
past six years), Oberlin’s is one of the few stand-alone pro- 
grams, having evolved from informal workshops in the 1960s to 
a fully implemented major in 1975. 

“It's rare for creative writing to be a separate entity and not 
a sidecar to an English department,” 
David Young, program director Stuart 
Friebert, helped build the foundation for the program some 30 
years ago. 


says Professor of English 
who, with former 
“Many writers attached to English departments are 
treated like embarrassing shabby cousins; they get the worst 
offices and the lowest raises, and they create jealousy because 
they often get the most and best students.” 

The independence of Oberlin’s program gives it a definite 
edge, faculty members say, allowing them to offer coursework 
that’s more akin to a graduate-level MFA program but without 
the professional anxiety that can plague grad students. Here. 
creative writing majors take includ- 
ing advanced workshops in three of the five genres. 


25 hours of writing classes, 
“The 
breadth of preparation this requires, and the discoveries it 


allows, produce more interesting and better-grounded writers 


Professor 
Martha Collins 
(left) leads her 
poetry work- 
shop students 
through a class 
discussion. 


than if we allowed students to study only the kind of writing 
with which they feel most comfortable,” says Professor of 
David Walker ’72. 

Majors must also take 
attend and report on readings by visiting authors. Professors 
teach persistence 


English 
12 hours of literature classes and 


an important attribute given the many 
obstacles that writers face in gaining exposure for their work. 
The program also hosts activities 
that bring quality writing to the 
campus as a whole, such as public 
established 
and funding and guidance for stu- 
dent publications. 

Finally, students have the 
advantage of proximity to the 
Oberlin College Press, a literary 
press that publishes FIELD, a 
respected, 
contemporary poetry and poetics. 


readings by writers, 


twice-yearly journal of 


“The presence of the press creates fortunate and lively interac- 
tions between beginning writers and the larger world of profes- 
sional publishing,” Young says. 


Wi its offices nestled quietly in the basement of Rice Hall, 
the creative writing program’s outwardly serene appear- 


ance contrasts sharply with the energy 


and even anxiety—it 
evokes in students. With only one full-time and four half-time 
faculty positions, the program struggles to keep pace with stu- 
dent demand. The application process, which attempts to guide 
as many students as possible through the program while match- 
ing the right student with the right class, creates unease for 
those who fear that rejection from a specific course will end 
their chance for entry into the program. 

Professor and program co-director Martha Collins, author of 
the poetry collection Some Things Words Can Do, 
swelling number of students has led to an expansion of offerings, 


says the 


including workshops for non-majors and classes that connect 
with other fields. New this year is a playwriting concentration, 
in which students supplement Walker's playwriting classes with 
other courses in the theater department. Other writing faculty 
members include Chaon, a National Book Award finalist for his 


collection of short stories Among the Missing; poet Pamela 
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GRADUATE. WORKSHOPS 
WERE VER¥SIMILAR: 
GLORIOUSLY GEEKY. PEOPLE 
SITFING ALONE IN THEIR 


HOUSES WRITING, THEN 
LOMING TOGETHER TO HELP 
> SEACH OTHER. ai 


hye 


Alexander, 
and other books of poems; and 
Sylvia Watanabe, a 
writer and essayist whose work | 
includes the collection of sto- 
ries Talking to the Dead. 
Despite its high-caliber pro- 


rom the novels of Myla Goldberg ’93 and | 


Gary Shteyngart ’95 to the poetry of Franz 

Wright ’77 and Bruce Beasley ’80, Obie writers 

are remarkably successful in getting their 
work published. 


Like many small college towns, Oberlin offers 


an environment suited perfectly to a writer's con- 
sciousness: periods of both solitude and spirited 


personal relationships, and a staunch dedication 
agement to work in different genres.” 


to learning. “Oberlin is a place where people spend 
some pretty intense times,” 


says Thisbe Nissen — 


'94, author of The Ex-Boyfriend Cookbook and the © 
novel The Good People of New York. She and other © 


alumni writers cherish their Oberlin experience for — 
_ poems to the teacher's office, that it was a kind of © 


developing both their ideas and skills. 

“In so many ways, my Oberlin workshops and 
my graduate workshops at the University of lowa 
were very similar: a lot of gloriously geeky people 


sitting alone in their houses writing, then coming — 


together to help each other out.” 

Poet Cathy Park Hong ’98, author of Translating 
Mo’um, says the creative writing program gave her 
the motivation to engage more deeply with her writ- 


_ up many occupations,” 


fessors and jam-packed classes, the program still faces a hurdle: 


_ the belief by some people—particularly parents—that creative 


writing isnt a surefire path to employment. In truth, says Young, 
the program's graduates “spread out in many directions and take 


including medicine, law, government, 


| the ministry, academia, and of course all the other arts. 


“We're now drawing students to Oberlin who come specifi- 


_ cally to study writing,” adds Walker. “Many of our most promising 
_ students are attracted by our tradition of educating some of the 
_ best writers out there.” 


author of Inland 


fiction 


But perhaps more important, the creative writing program 
continues to offer students valuable lessons and a mandate. 
“What comes up, again and again, is a teaching style that I first 
encountered at Oberlin,” says poet and teacher Bruce Weig] '73. 
“It says that what you have to say as a writer matters, and that 
you have a responsibility to get the words right.” @ 


which students translated poetry written in a for- 


eign language into modern English. “I finally felt 


as though | understood what poetry was for—what — 


it could accomplish that fiction and other forms 
could not,” he says. 

“When | was doing my MFA, they were into hav- 
ing the genres completely separate—poets and 


| Douglas Diesenhaus is a freelance writer in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


he says. “There was only one course offered in fic- 
tion writing; my friend John Kander was in it with 
me.” (Broadway legend Kander ’51 went on to write 
Chicago, Cabaret, and the song “New York, New 


_ York.”) “Everyone earned As and Bs except me— 


fiction writers even went to separate bars,” adds | 


Hong. “Oberlin was terrific because of the encour- 


For poet Bruce Weigl 73, whose many books 
include After the Others and The Unraveling 
Strangeness, entry to the program was a harsh 
welcome. ‘I learned that | had to bring some of my 


audition. Professor Stuart Friebert read the first 
poem, then took out a black pen and crossed out 
every line except two. He then read the second 
poem and did the same thing. The third poem he 
crossed out entirely with a big X across the page. | 
wasn’t angry, only confused, until he explained to 


~ me why the lines he'd left worked, and why the oth- 
~ ers didn’t. That was all | needed to dig in.” 


ing. “The most seminal workshop | had was with © 


Myung Mi Kim. | didn’t take writing very seriously at 


that point, and she completely turned me around— ~ 


giving me a new perspective on my approach to 
poetry and its importance. It was inspiring.” 
Alumni also praise the program’s multi-genre 
requirement, which encourages students to explore 
forms of writing beyond their primary interest. 
Some of the fondest memories of fiction writer 
Michael Byers ’91 involve a translation workshop in 
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The paths of successful Obie writers don't 
always wind through the writing program, however. 
Novelist and screenplay writer William Goldman 
'52, whose work includes Boys and Girls Together, 
The Temple of Gold, The Princess Bride, and Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid, attended Oberlin 
before the program was formalized. Still, he says, 
the experience was a frustrating but vital part of 
his development. 

“My Oberlin education was crucial to my life,” 


the only C.” 

Bestselling author Tracy Chevalier ’84, author 
of Girl with a Pearl Earring and Falling Angels, 
earned an MA in creative writing at the University 
of East Anglia in Norwich, England, but never took 
a single writing class at Oberlin. “| looked at the 
creative writing classes with a mixture of awe and 
bemusement,” she says. “I didn’t really under- 
stand what went on in them, and | still didn’t asso- 
ciate school with learning to write. | was there to 
learn to write essays and read properly, not to learn 


_ to write short stories or novels.” 


She does see, however, how writing workshops 
can help. “Classes can’t give you that spark that 
sets the successful writer apart from the scrib- 
blers. Classes can, however, give you the time to 
encourage that spark to grow. They carve out time 


in which you are forced to practice.” 


Goldman agrees. “Anything that makes a young 
writer actually write is tremendously beneficial,” he 
says. “You have to put in your hours and years 
alone in your pit, churning out whatever you can.” 

“Early nurturing is the most important support 
a writer can receive,” adds Weigl. “I’m forever 
grateful for that.” @ 


More news about creative writing graduates appears 


at wwwoberlin.edu/crwrite/alumni/. 
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LEFT: MANY AFGHANI TAJIKS, 
SUCH AS THIS MAN, ARE TRADERS 
AND LIVE IN THE HAZARAJAT. 


TOP RIGHT: SOME HAZARA 
WOMEN HAVE TRADED FULL VEILS 
FOR BRIGHTLY COLORED SHAWLS 
AND LONG SKIRTS. 


MIDDLE: RUSSIAN TANKS, OF 
LIMITED VALUE DURING THE 
AFGHANISTAN-SOVIET WAR, WERE 
STRANDED AND DESTROYED. 


BOTTOM: RURAL AFGHANISTAN 
REMAINS ARMED, AS EVIDENCED 
BY THIS SOLDIER. 


Inside 


Afghanistan "\’ 


by Michael Doyle '78 / photos by Joel Montague '56 


The Afghan aslo welcomed Joel Montague 56 for 
tea and talk of murder. Known as General Toofan, 
me commander holds sway in the mountainous 
District of Khamard—a bumpy four-hour ride north 
of the Afghan Provincial Capital of Barnivart But 


Toofan (or “Storm” as it translates into English), can 


also be a hospitable man. He invited Montague to — 


his home last spring to discuss a variety of topics: the 
elusiveness of Osama bin Ladin, he devastation of 
drought, Monatgue’s just-completed visit to a busy 
Afghan health clinic, and the ners impulses of 


the ousted Taliban leadership. 
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ABOVE: MONTAGUE AND GENERAL TOOFAN (CENTER) ARRIVE WITH BODYGUARDS AT THE GENERAL’S HOME. 


FLOWERING TREES PROVIDE AN ODDLY CONTRASTING BACKDROP. 


In a nearby village, a mass grave was filled with the bodies of 


200 local teachers who had been slaughtered months earlier by the 
Taliban. They were victims, the general said, of “demented” local 
religious leaders who had insisted that the Afghans study only the 
Holy Koran. It was an absolute necessity, therefore, to entice pri- 
mary and secondary school teachers back into the remote district. 

Undaunted by his unstable surroundings, Montague, a public 


health specialist with the international aid group Partners for 
Development (PFD), moved ahead with his overriding agenda for 


the meeting—to gain the general's blessing for a much-needed 
community-based water and sanitation project to benefit the 
rural villagers. 

After much discussion, the general warmed to the idea, but 
“made it known, in no uncertain terms, that if anyone was to be 
digging wells in the mountains, it would be his own 3,000 sol- 
diers, who needed to be kept busy,” Montague recalls. “He said 
that the community needs an example.” 

Montague, who serves as chair of the board of PFD in Silver 
Spring, Md., first visited Afghanistan while with CARE in 1962, 
then spent the intervening years as a public health officer for vol- 
untary agencies in the U.S. and abroad. He and his colleagues at 
PFD had correctly assumed that Afghanistan would be desperate 


for help and swamped with refugees after the Taliban’s fall. Well- 
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experienced in post-conflict situations and in potable water and 
sanitation projects, PFD was thrilled when a well-regarded 
Afghan NGO, IbnSina, asked about collaborating in such an 
activity with a network of Afghan health facilities. Montague, who 
speaks Farsi, was the natural choice to assess the possibility. 


t is an unusual world that he inhabits, but one that Montague 

embraces. With groups such as the Population Council, 

WHO, and Management Sciences for Health, he has spent 
four decades not just trotting the globe, but digging down into it. 
In the world’s most benighted and troubled corners, he has 
worked, consulted, or, as in the case with Afghanistan, scoped 
out potentially fundable projects to be undertaken with local 
partners. It’s hard, stomach-churning work that beats the devil 
out of retirement. “I really adore the work; it keeps me going, 
says Montague, who lives in Wellesley, Mass. “Though my wife 
keeps asking me who's going to do the yard work.” 

As a lacrosse-playing Oberlin government major who'd already 
spent three of his high school years in England, Montague devel- 
oped an early interest in international and humanitarian work. (“No 
different than many of his Oberlin classmates,” he notes emphati- 
cally.) His steps to General Toofan’s door can be traced back to 


studies at Oberlin and Johns Hopkins, and to post-college volunteer 
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work in Spanish Harlem. A Fulbright Fellowship in 1960 sent him 
to [ran to study Farsi and tribal relations in Baluchistan. There, he 
linked up with CARE and spent nine years in Iran, Egypt, and 
Tunisia. Border crossings became second nature, part of the family. 
His Iranian-born wife, a physician, Shahnaz, he met in London; his 
daughter, Maryam, works in Morocco for an American non-profit; 
and his son, Jahan, is a doctor. After years in the field working in 
community development, Montague earned a masters degree in 
public health at the University of North Carolina to bring a more 
focused approach to his work. 

His journey last March began in Pakistan, where Montague 
flew on a United Nations’ plane from Islamabad to Kabul. Once 
there, he was escorted by road on a six-hour mountainous trek to 
Bamiyan. Along the way, he counted at least 70 wrecked Russian 
tanks and personnel carriers—remnants of the Soviet war in 
Afghanistan. Once a huge tourist attraction because of its now- 
destroyed world-famous Buddha statues, Bamiyan was largely 
without water or electricity. Its only open hospital was run by 
expatriate physicians. 

Traveling on, Montague encountered the more mundane cat- 
astrophes of everyday life: destroyed homes and villages, wrecked 
bridges, bewildered Afghan refugees returning from Iran and 
Pakistan, and considerable proof that the country was not yet 
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A POPULAR TRIBAL ALTERNATIVE TO THE TURBAN. 


united, either politically or administratively. According to the 
CIA World Factbook, one out of five Afghan children dies before 
the age of 5. One in 12 Afghan women is said to die in childbirth, 
and the average Afghan life expectancy is 46. An ongoing drought 
had drawn down wells, aggravating Afghanistan's fundamental 
problem of securing potable water. Latrines were a foreign con- 
cept in the rural areas that Montague visited, and at least 
one-quarter of the health care visits tallied in the year 2000 by 
IbnSina sprang from water-related diseases. Diarrhea, worms, 
and typhoid run rampant. 

Montague’s own constitution has been tested before; the sea- 
soned foreign aid specialist must regularly balance fastidiousness 
with a touch of “what-the-hell.” He accepted the indigenous hos- 
pitality of his Bamiyan region hosts and got to work drafting a 
modest proposal. The result is a collaborative concept paper out- 
lining how PFD and IbnSina might secure potable water for 
36,000 people in the Hazarajat region in central Afghanistan. 
With the preliminary work complete, there is now the matter of 
securing funds. Efforts are well under way, and Montague is mov- 
ing on to yet another challenge—Nigeria. 


“It’s going to be a busy, busy time for me,” he says. @ 


Mike Doyle is a reporter in the Washington bureau of McClatchy Newspapers. 
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alking Shop 


Kim France’s new magazine is pure fun. And for that, she doesn’t apologize. 


by Jacqueline Marino / photos by Todd France 


ack in the ’80s, when Kim France 
was writing fiction at Oberlin, her 


friends imagined that they might see Cir1S 
her name in big, bold print atop the 0 
“ . . : mys wina 
words “editor-in-chief” one day. 
But editor-in-chief of a shopping magazine? _‘& ec 
/ 7” ie or : . Nn fo elia's eters 
A guru of the great girl pastime? aa 


France '87 rarely cracked open a fashion mag- 
azine in those days, let alone a magazine about shopping. 


But 


clothes were on her mind. Not compulsively, but more so than 


the average creative writing major at Oberlin. The daughter of a 


jewelry designer, France was raised in the mall-centric city of 


Houston. She spent vacations from school invading New York's 
Lower Broadway district, trolling Agnes B, Canal Jeans, and the 
Unique Clothing Warehouse. Even at Oberlin, she made fond 
shopping memories. 

“There was this sporting goods store,” she says, “and in the base- 
ment was this thrift store that was open maybe one day a week. 
Friday, I think. That's where we scored all of our cool things.” 

Still, an Obie at the helm of a shopping magazine 
one called Lucky—is hard to fathom. An uninhibited celebration 
of clothes and beauty products, Lucky makes other women’s 
publications in the supermarket aisle seem text-heavy; France’s 


particularly — 


editor's note is often the lengthiest article. There is nary a rela- 


tionship column, celebrity news snippet, or sex tip. Instead, the 


magazine encourages readers to unleash their “inner consumer” 


with a page of stickers that proclaim “Yes!” and “Maybe?” 
France's publication has not escaped the critics, some of whom 


alistic convictions held by most Obies. But 

38-year-old France has proven that someone 

can feel comfortable—and even thrive—in 
both environments. 

“Kim has always balanced pleasure, fun, and 
intellectual pursuits,” says New York art critic 
Margaret Sundell '87, France’s freshman-year 
roommate. France herself says the magazine is pure fun because 
shopping is, too. The magazine's critics, she says, are simply echo- 
ing concerns of a bygone era when women looked to women’s 
magazines for their news. 

“What works about Lucky is that it cuts to the chase,’ France 
says. “We're not presuming to be anything but a magazine about 
shopping. What I’ve always found insulting is this notion that a 
fashion magazine for women had to somehow cover other areas of 
women’s lives. If I want to read a movie review, I'll read Anthony 
Lane in The New Yorker. If | want the news, I'll turn on CNN.” 

At the heart of France's ability to shine in environments as 
divergent as Oberlin and Lucky may be her philosophy of writing 
and publishing. She is not a purist about either. “I’m more of a 
populist about it,” she says. 

As modest about her writing abilities then as now, France 
chose a career in publishing when she realized that she lacked 
the chops for fiction writing. So before graduating from Oberlin 
in 1988, she wrote three pieces, quickly, for The Oberlin Review. 
She remembers most vividly her essay about fearing a future in 


_ which she'd go to work dressed in “little suits with those ties they 


have questioned whether Lucky even deserves the classification of | 


magazine. But its parent publisher, Conde Nast, insists there is no 
blurring of the lines between advertising and editorial content. 
Advertisers love the magazine so much that Lucky was spared 
economic hardship after September 11. By the end of 2001, in 
fact, its circulation was up 40 percent, according to Media Week, 
and it was named Adweek's “Startup of the Year.” 

The consumer culture that Lucky celebrates stands in stark 
contrast to the more intellectual, humanitarian, and anti-materi- 
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wore in the '80s.” 

Not to fear. Today she sits in her corner office in Times 
Square, wearing jeans, a casual top, and gold Prada sandals. 
Photos of her in Lucky suggest a classic style with a smidgen of 
funkiness. Her love of hats, including the wide-brimmed and the 
floppy, was spurred by her severe sensitivity to sunlight. Her new- 
found devotion to fabulous shoes was honed while editing Lucky. 
and so far the 800,000-circulation 
magazine is considered as such—France has managed to “keep it 
real” in both look and outlook, those close to her say. 


But even with great success 
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“She’s very much the same person I knew in college,” says her 
husband, Michael Morse ’88, a high school English teacher and 
published poet. “Kim loves Lucky and has a good time with it, but 
she doesn't take it too seriously. She’s got a very level attitude 
about the whole endeavor—that’s her style.” 

France spoke on campus a few years ago about maintaining her 
Oberlin values while working in the publishing field. She advised 
students to let “the big magazine articles pay for what you really 
care about.” In her case, profiles of entertainers paid the bills 


(she was writing a cover story on Jennifer Lopez for Elle at the 
time) and allowed her to take on less-lucrative work with publica- 
tions like The New York Book Review. 

France has no doubt that her Oberlin connection has been an 
asset. As she climbed the magazine world’s spiny ranks, she 
bumped into other alumni who helped her along the way. As an 
editorial assistant at 7 Days, a defunct New York weekly run by fel- 
low Obie Adam Moss '79 (now editor of The New York Times 
Magazine), she earned $15,000 a year. She then moved to Sassy, 
the late, editorially acclaimed girl magazine edited by Jane Pratt 
‘84. There she attracted a near cult-like following which still 
bemoans the magazine's demise. 

By 1993, France had moved on to Elle, where she orchestrat- 
ed its entertainment coverage. She also profiled renowned author 
Naomi Wolf and conducted an argumentative interview with 
social critic Katie Roiphe, who had written a controversial book 
discounting the incidence of rape on college campuses. 

In 1994, France returned to a weekly magazine, New York, 
where she picked up pointers for how to become a good editor 
from her boss, Kurt Andersen. Then came a two-year stint as 
editor-at-large for Spin, where she covered Courtney Love and 
other pop stars. 

It was pure luck that France met Conde Nast editorial director 
James Truman at a party on the Lower East Side in 1998. Truman 
was contemplating a magazine about shopping and tapped France 
to create a prototype. She was elated. 

“It was an amazing opportunity to be asked to develop a mag- 
azine by such an interesting, talented, creative guy at Conde 
Nast, says France's colleague Amy Gross, editor of O magazine. 


“Of course, she hung around for it.” 


After a well-received test issue launch, the magazine went 
monthly in February 2001. To familiarize readers with Lucky, 
Conde Nast bankrolled a huge promotional campaign. Lucky's tar- 
get audience: women in their 20s and 30s. Its mission: to help 
them shop. “It is a magazine about shopping, but it is not label- 
conscious,” France says. “It features an expensive $365 Gucci 
slingback shoe next to a $59 Payless slingback. There's something 
really democratic about what we're doing.” 

The picks are made by staffers, not celebrities. In fact, the 


“WHAT I’VE ALWAYS 
FOUND INSULTING IS 

THIS NOTION THAT 
AFASHION MAGAZINE 
FOR WOMEN HAD TO hs 
COVER OTHER AREAS | 
OF WOMEN’S LIVES.” 


magazine is devoid of big-name models. The clothes are laid out 


on the page as if on invisible mannequins or average-looking 
women, so readers don't have to wonder how a dress on a super- 
model would look on them. 

And while France isn't feeding the poor with Lucky, she is 
helping the less fortunate. In the back of each issue, readers are 
told where they can donate cell phones to battered women and 
the elderly. Lucky also has an alliance with Housing Works, a 
New York organization that provides housing for people with 
AIDS. It’s a fairly edgy charity for a mainstream women's maga- 
zine, France adds. 

Since its debut, Lucky has drawn mostly praise from its read- 
ers, including letters that begin along the lines of “I wanted to hate 
this magazine, but...” But France does have her critics, including 
those who have branded Lucky a “magalog” and her old Sassy fans 
venting on Internet chat rooms. The remarks don't bother her. 

“For the most part, there isn’t a criticism of Lucky that I haven't 
thought of,” she says. “As long as our readers and advertisers like 
it, I really couldn't give a sh*t what this little circle of New York 
media watchers thinks.” 

“Lucky could have been vulgar,” adds Gross. “It could have 
been bossy. It could have been you-have-to-have-this-item-or-die. 
But it's not. It’s very straightforward and fun.” 

When pressed, France says the magazine reflects her own self 
in that it is a magazine without pretense. “I’m a person without 
much pretense. I believe women are allowed to think difficult 
thoughts and really superficial thoughts at the same time. I've 
lived my whole life that way.” e@ 


Jacqueline Marino is a freelance writer in Cleveland. 
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The Russian Debutante’s Handbook 


SEY AUSotall VENUE s AANGDOOK 
By Gary SHTEYNGART ‘95 
Riverhead Books, 2002 


Reviewed by Dan CHAaon 


BE WARNED: The Russian Debutantes Handbook is a difficult 

book to read in public, since it may cause you to laugh 

out loud so frequently that others may think you are insane. 

It is, in fact, one of the funniest first novels to come along 
in some time, a wry but rowdy satire of the contemporary immigrant experience—a 


somewhat sprawling picaresque of assimilation and naturalization, which along the 
way skewers a variety of plump targets: the rigors of growing up in a high-achieving 
Jewish family; the quirks of New Yorkers, wealthy and poor; the weirdness of the 
United States; and the chaos of post-communist Eastern Europe. There are Russian 
mobsters, and gullibly smug postmodern American expatriates, and the music of 
ABBA, and (ahem) a bucolic midwestern liberal arts college. There is a nice Ohio 
girl named Morgan, and an overweight S&M sex worker named Challah, and a 
statue of Stalin’s foot. 

At the center of this broad canvas is Vladimir Girshkin—‘enduring victim of 
every practical joke the late 20th century had to offer’—the 25-year-old slacker son 
of émigrés who came to the U.S. as part of a Carter administration-era exchange of 
American grain for Russian Jews, and whom his mother now affectionally calls “Little 
Failure.” He is an amazing creation. In Vladimir, Shteyngart has imagined a truly com- 
plex and memorable character, a sad sack who is in equal parts heartfelt and amoral, 
selfish and sweet, sharp-witted and naive. One of the great pleasures of the novel is 
spending time with crafty but hapless Vladimir as he makes his way from Gorky-esque 
clerk at the Emma Lazarus Immigrant Absorption Society, to common flunky for a 
Russian mobster named the Groundhog, to suitor for the hand of the nice midwestern 
girl. Even in the midst of broadly caricatured figures, Vladimir remains wonderfully 
grounded and believable, as does Shteyngart’s portrayal of late 20th-century Russian 
Jewish immigrant life. 

The other star of the novel is Shteyngart’s rich, odd, piquant prose. This is a really 
wonderfully written book, and you may be tempted to recite passages to people near- 
by. Here is an acquaintance of Vladimir's: “...from this stick-like figure there billowed a 
head as tumescent as poori bread—a Rudolphine red nose, bulbous chin, cheeks so 
slack the skin above was creased from their weight.” Here is Vladimir's mother, visiting 
kindergarten, leaning over Vladimir's nap-mat to ask, “Has anyone assaulted you yet?” 

Shteyngart’s novel takes the reader on a roller-coaster ride through the absurdities 
of the contemporary New World Order, but the novel is more than just a parody. 
There are also the constants of family and romantic love, the struggle to settle into 
an uncertain future, the sympathetic exploration of self-doubt, which brings a linger- 
ing melancholy to the sometimes slapstick proceedings. | laughed my way through 
this book, but in the end I was impressed by the seriousness of feeling that it evoked. 
0 eee 


Dan Chaon is an award-winning author and assistant professor of creative writing at Oberlin. 


Coaching with Spirit: 
Allowing Success to Emerge 
By Teri-E BELF ’67 
Pfeiffer/Wiley Publishers, 2002 


Belf, named one of the 10 most influential 
coaches by readers of Professional Coach mag- 
azine, suggests methods for integrating 
spirituality into management and coaching 
practices to increase awareness, self-discovery, 
and personal responsibility. The book offers 
exercises, points for reflection, assessments, 
and techniques for involving spiritual thinking 


in professional interactions with clients. 
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THE ART OF CILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


GAYDEN WREN 


A Most Ingenious Paradox: 
The Art of Gilbert and Sullivan 
By GAYDEN WREN '82 
Oxford University Press, 2001 


More than a century after their last collabora- 
tion, Gilbert and Sullivan remain a vital part 
of theatrical life. This book, with roots in a 
Gilbert and Sullivan course taught at Oberlin 
by Wren in 1982-83, explores the popularity 
of the duo's 14 operas and their influence on 
musical theater today. Wren, a playwright, 
was a co-founder of the Oberlin College 
Gilbert & Sullivan Players. 


Brutal Music 
By JAMES LINpsay ‘82 
Southern Methodist University Press, 2002 


Set in suburban New York, Lindsay's novel is the 
intriguing story of one teenager's murder and 


another's failed suicide attempt. Using a dou 
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ble narrative in alternating chapters, he takes 
readers through these troubling events, 
exploring the themes of violence, love, guilt, 
and blame from all angles. As the two narra- 
tives merge, a father and son face shocking 
insights into themselves and each other, as 
they evaluate their personal responsibility for 


what has happened. 


On Being Nonprofit: 
A Conceptual and Policy Primer 


By PETER FRUMKIN 84 
Harvard University Press, 2002 


The boundaries are blurring between nonprofits 


and government and_ businesses, says 
Frumkin, who focuses on the four functions 
that have come to define nonprofit organiza- 
tions: delivering needed services, promoting 
civic engagement, expressing values and faith, 
and channeling entrepreneurial impulses. 
Frumkin is an associate professor of public 
policy at Harvard's John F. Kennedy School of 
Government and an affiliate of the Hauser 
Center for Nonprofit Organizations. 


A Story for Bear 
By DENNIS HASELEY 72 
Harcourt, 2002 


Celebrating fantasy, friendship, and the wonders 
of reading, this beautifully illustrated chil- 
dren's book tells the story of a young bear who 
becomes mesmerized by the woman who 
reads to him. Booklist describes it as a “tender, 
wistful celebration of the pleasures of read- 
ing. Haseley, the author of several books for 
children and adults, lives with his family in 


Brooklyn, New York. 


Public Lands and Political Meaning: 
Ranchers, the Government, and the 


Property between Them 
By KareEN R. MERRILL '86 
University of California Press, 2002 


The history of the American West is one of strug- 
gles over land; here, Merrill traces the history 
of the politics between ranchers and federal 
land agencies. An assistant professor of histo- 
ry at Williams College, Merrill is credited 
with offering a new perspective on the 
continuing struggles involving ranchers, envi- 


ronmentalists, and the government. 
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Leslie A. Loveless 


A Bountiful Harvest: The Midwestern Farm 
Photographs of Pete Wettach, 1925-1965 
By Lesuie LovELEss 83 
University of lowa Press, 2002 


Showcasing the newly discovered works of self- 
taught photographer A.M. “Pete” Wettach, 
this book features poignant, black-and-white 
images that capture the everyday lives of mid- 
1930s ‘40s. 


Loveless, a writer and public policy advocate, 


western farmers in the and 
has included an essay on Wettach’s life as a 


photographer and turkey farmer. 


Energy: Science, Policy, and the 
Pursuit of Sustainability 
3y ROBERT BENT ’50, LLoyp Orr, AND 
RANDALL BAKER 
Island Press, 2002 


As the largest user of fossil-fuel energy, the 
United States is the key player in the world’s 
energy markets. This essential primer on 
energy, society, and the environment is an 


introduction to the “energy problem’ — its def- 


inition, analysis, and policy implications. The 
late Norman Care, emeritus professor of phi- 
losophy at Oberlin, authored Chapter 7. 


New York Criminal Law 
EpITreED BY RICHARD A. GREENBERG '66 
West Publishing Company, 2002 


This is the most comprehensive and definitive 
treatise on the substantive criminal law of the 
State of New York. At 1,500 pages, the book 
expounds on the law of sentencing, offers new 
penal law articles, and takes a closer look at 
statutory language and case law. Greenberg is 
a lawyer and partner with Newman and 
Greenberg in New York. 


The Collected Works of Langston Hughes: 
The Early Simple Stories 


EprrED BY DONNA AKIBA SULLIVAN HARPER 75 
University of Missouri Press, 2002 


Langston Hughes is among the 20th-century's 
most influential African American writers; 
this book is the seventh in a 17-volume series 
intended to reprint his works. The fictional 
character of Jesse B. Semple first appeared in 
Hughes’ weekly Chicago Defender column in 
1943. Semple’s tales quickly became known 
as the “Simple stories’—tales of struggle and 
accomplishment facing the black working 
man in a racially unbalanced world. Harper is 
also the author of Not So Simple: “Simple” 
Stories by Langston Hughes. 


The Battle for Children: World War II 
Youth Crime, and Juvenile Justice in 


Twentieth-Century France 


By SARAH FISHMAN '79 
Harvard University Press, 2002 


Fishman offers a historical account of how 


juvenile delinquency increased in France 


after WWII. She presents new information 
about the Vichy administration, which formed 
the modern juvenile justice system in France, 
and describes how French children experi- 
enced the events of the war and the German 
occupation. It was economic deprivation, she 
concludes, and not family dislocation, that 


drove up juvenile crime rates. 
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KAREN PROPP 


In Sickness & In Health: A Love Story 
By KAREN PRopp '8o 
Rodale, 2002 


When Karen and Sam first realized that Sam’s 
prostate cancer had returned, the couple 
was expecting their first child. This 
their battle with the 
disease and the emotional toll it eventually 


memoir chronicles 


takes on their family. Propp’s first book, 
The Pregnancy Project: Encounters with 
Reproductive Therapy, was an Emerging 
Writers in Creative Nonfiction selection 
from Duquesne University Press. 


Unfolding: The Perpetual Science of Your 
Soul’s Work 


By JuLiA WALBRIDGE MossBRIDGE 91 
New World Library, 2002 


This self-help book describes an experimental 
approach to achieving personal growth by 
offering a practical, fun, and non-dogmatic 
method of helping readers discover and mas- 
ter their soul's work. Mossbridge is a seminar 
leader, a spiritual scientist, and a graduate stu- 
dent studying sound perception in humans. 


Race, Rights, and Reparation: Law and the 
Japanese American Internment 


By Carot L. IzuM1 '76 ET AL. 
Aspen Law & Business, 2001 


This comprehensive course book examines the 
balance between civil liberty and national 
security in the internment of Japanese 
Americans during WWII. Current issues 
such as racial profiling, the Wen Ho Lee case, 
and African American reparations are 
explored in a larger discussion of how racial, 


political, and social contexts influence law. 


Izumi is a professor of clinical law at George 


Washington University Law School. 


Terrorism and War 
By Howarp ZINN, 
EDITED BY ANTHONY ARNOVE ‘91 


Seven Stories Press, 2002 


Is a just war possible? Written in an interview 
format, this book takes a post-September | | 
approach to the issues of terrorism and war 
from the perspective of Zinn, whom some 
consider to be a top U.S. political observer. 
His anti-war message urges the U.S. to stop 
acting as an intervening military power and 
dominating the economies of other coun- 
tries. Zinn also addresses the growing 
identity crisis of the American Left, which 
he says was split over how to respond to the 


attacks on the U.S 


The Curious Case of Benjamin Button, Apt. 3W 
By GABRIEL BROWNSTEIN 88 
W.W. Norton and Company, 2002 


This collection of nine darkly comic stories cap- 
tures the disparate lives of several residents of 
a Manhattan apartment building, as seen 
through the spying eyes of one young neigh- 
bor and his friends. Several of the tales are 
modern-day reworkings of Hawthorne, 
Fitzgerald, and others that together reveal a 


captivating portrait of urban life today. 


Aspects of My Pilgrimage: An Autobiography 


By James Eart Massey 64 


Anderson University Press, 2002 


This engaging autobiography details Reverend 


James Massey's 50-year career in theology, 


including his student years at Oberlin’s 
Graduate School of Theology in the early 
1960s. Often excerpting from his own private 
journal, he describes a life that turned from 
music to ministry, filled with accomplish- 
ments and influential people, including a 
valued friendship with Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Massey is dean emeritus of the 
Anderson School of Theology in Indiana. 


Spiraling Through Life with Fast Plants: 
An Inquiry-Rich Manual 
By RoBIN GREENLER 82 ET AL 
ILLUSTRATED BY AMY KELLEY '83 
Kendall/Hunt Publishing Company, 2001 


This spiral-bound workbook takes school-aged 
readers through the life cycle of a plant via 


“ 


detailed experiments with “fast plants” 
(a variety of Brassica rapa, which has a short 
life cycle); playful, yet precise graphics; and 
reader-friendly language. Greenler and 
Kelley collaborated on a previous book titled 
Bottle Biology. 


Is Qur Food Safe? 
By WaRREN LEON '72 AND 
CAROLINE SMITH DEWAAL 
Three Rivers Press, 2002 


Separating fact from rumor about food safety, 
this consumer's guide addresses common 
questions about the safety of meat, fish, and 
dairy products, while also assessing the good 
and bad of genetically engineered foods. It 
offers tips on improving the quality of food in 
our own communities and avoiding foods that 
contribute to an unsafe environment. Leon 
is executive director of the Northeast 


Sustainable Energy Association. 


Philosophy of Balanced Reasoning 
By JOSEPH OKECHUKU NZELIBE 63 
Ist Books Library, 2001 

Every phenomenon in existence must have both 
a good and bad effect, says Nzelibe, who 
believes that we must confront the good and 
evil in a situation before evaluating it. This 
view, which he calls balanced reasoning, will 
help us bring about peace, he says. Nzelibe 


holds a doctorate in public administration. 
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Year by Year 


New Happenings in the Oberlin Community e Winter 2002-03 


Mary L. Wiggin celebrated her 97th birthday 
last year. She resides at the Plymouth Harbor 


Retirement Complex in Sarasota, Fla. 


Jean Priscilla S. Haughton was honored for 
her 20 years as organist and accompanist at 
Barcelona Road Baptist Church in Arkansas. 
She and her husband were recognized for 20 
years of delivering Meals on Wheels in Hot 
Springs. Jean continues to play the violin with 
the Village Strings, accompanies a men’s chorus, 


and plays golf. “A wonderful life!” she says. 


Elizabeth Hart Frazier, a retired clergy- 
woman, will be the 2003 honoree at the Palm 
Beach, Vero Beach Planned Parenthood 
fundraiser. She delivers invocations four times a 
year to the American Association of University 


Women, a 300-member organization. 


2003 


REUNION CLASSES 


Fifteenth Reunion 
Classes of 1987, 1988, and 1989 


Twenty-Fifth Reunion 
Class of 1978 


Thirty-Fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1967, 1968, and 1969 


Fiftieth Reunion 
Class of 1953 


Half-Century Club Reunions 
Classes of 1933, 1938, 1943, 1948 
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| Commencement-Reunion will be 

| held on campus May 23-26, 2003. i 
Nissan a 
34 


Anne Higgins Nelson and husband Chuck 
moved from their home of 46 years in 
Westchester, N.Y., to a co-op in the retirement 
community of Baywoods in Annapolis, Md., 
where they enjoy seminars and life on 
Chesapeake Bay. The couple's oldest son is the 
president of St. John’s College. e Starr 
Jenkins is the author of a new one-act play 
titled Man of Steel: A Smokejumper Drama, the 
story of four 1940s airborne firefighters living 
in a tent in the American west. A retired 
English professor from Cal Poly, he lives in San 
Luis Obispo, Calif., and runs his own small 


press called Merritt Starr Books. 


David A. Langner and wife Eunice left Rocky 
River, Ohio, after 30 years to take advantage of 
cluster home living, “where lawn mowing and 
snow removal is left up to someone else.” A: 
36122 Shade Tree Trail, Avon, OH 44011. P: 
440.934.6590. E-mail: langdal@juno.com. e 
David S. Orem and Al Hill, along with their 
wives, Helen Orem and Jane Hill, have written 
a book about their month-long stays in rented 
farmhouses in France. The book is a “light- 
hearted approach to travel,” containing humor, 
music, poetry, and sketches done on site. The 
authors credit their appreciation — of 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture to their 
Oberlin experience and are currently searching 
for a publisher. E-mail: oremassoc@aol.com. @ 
Michael V. Waller and Dorothy Lyman Waller 
‘51 live in Middlesex, Conn., where Michael 
was honored with the 2002 Distinguished 
Citizen Award from the Middlesex County 
Chamber of Commerce for his service and 
inspiration to the community. Among his many 
contributions, Michael serves on the Chamber's 
Prevention Committee and has Peer to Peer 
business contact activity on substance abuse 


prevention and related issues. 


D.A. Henderson, the 
world-famous doctor and 
epidemiologist who has 
been at the forefront of 
nearly every debate over 
biological warfare agents 


for the past 30 years, 


D.A. Henderson 


received the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom from President Bush in July. 
D.A. is the principal science adviser for public 
health preparedness, working under U.S. 
Secretary of Health and Human Services 
Tommy Thompson, and is the founding direc- 
tor of the Johns Hopkins Center for Civilian 
Biodefense Studies. He is best known for his 
leadership of the World Health Organization's 


global smallpox eradication campaign. 


Howard Karp and wife Frances Reiche Karp 
‘50 drove up the California and Oregon coasts to 
Coos Bay, where they spent the day visiting with 
Carol Block Whited and her husband, Harry. 
“We had a lovely time reminiscing about old 
times and, for a few brief hours, we had our own 


wonderful Oberlin reunion,” Carol says. 


Marilyn Fagerstrom, a 
former physical education 
teacher, is a firefighter in 
the Lefthand Fire Protection 


a District, a volunteer force 


a) 


that responds to blazes pri- 


marily in Boulder County, 


Marilyn Fagerstrom 


Colo. As part of the dis- 
trict’s engine team, the 71-year-old grandmother 
drives the heavy rig, hauls hoses, and sprays 
down threatened homes and _ structures. 
Marilyn, an Olympic torchbearer last winter, 
was featured in a July 2002 issue of the Denver 


Post, in which she was quoted, “I’m not ready to 
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Swimming for Life 


Ibert Fisher ’38, an avid swimmer with 400-plus 
medals from state, national, and international 


competitions, is at it again. 


At age 86, he took home eight gold medals last June 
from the Missouri State Senior Games. The year 2001 was 
just as kind: Fisher earned five medals at the U.S. Masters 
Swimming Long Course Championships and six silver 
and one bronze medal at the 2001 Huntsman World Senior 
Games. Not too shabby, considering that he renewed his national competitive career 


at age 70. 


“One thing about swimming—you never really forget the techniques,” says Fisher, who 
takes to the water five days a week. He began swimming at Ohio's Lakewood High School 
and continued at Oberlin, where he swam the 50- and 100-meter backstroke and the 50- 


meter backstroke relays. 


Although he captained Oberlin’s team his senior year, Fisher nearly gave up the sport 
after graduation. He earned an MBA and PhD from Ohio State University and entered the 
pharmaceutical field, retiring in 1986 as president of the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education. “For more than 40 years, my swims were only a few times a year 
—hardly enough to keep in shape,” he says. Then, in the early 1980s, persuaded by a 
friend who had discovered a “good swimming pool nearby,” Fisher resumed his hobby. After 
a few years of regular workouts at the Springfield, Mo., YMCA, he joined the New Jersey 
Masters. He has competed in more than 120 swimming meets in 32 states. 

Fisher’s comeback after 45 years was the subject of a local Fox News broadcast, and 
articles have appeared in the Co/umbia Missourian, The Vintage Voice, and Utah Spirit. 


sit in the rocker yet!” Alumna Mary Yuhasz 54, 
who owns a mountain cabin in Colorado, says, 


It's nice to know that Marilyn is watching over 


our tinderbox woods these days.” 


Marion Benson Proud was featured in an 
article about cross-cultural perspectives on 
teaching in the February 2002 issue of the New 
Now 


retired, she taught at Lincoln Park Middle 


Jersey Education Association Review. 


School in Morris County, N.J., for 25 years. 


Dan Berger retired after 35 years as an editori- 
al writer with The Baltimore Sun. He says he 
plans to remain in Baltimore and enjoy life. A: 
310 Edgevale Rd., Baltimore, MD 21210. E- 
mail: danberger21210@msn.com. ¢ Barbara 


Girton Bolle sends greetings to her Barrows 


—Courtney Mauk ’03 


housemates of 1954. She and Don Bolle cele- 
brated 44 years of marriage and have four sons 
and a daughter-in-law. “Ballet, tai chi, bluebirds, 
and the Audubon Society keep me happy,” she 
says, adding that they have lots of room for vis- 
6448 Eichler Circle, Coopersburg, 
610,282:11.16; 


itors. A: 
PA 18036-1382. P: 


dmb4@Iehigh.edu. 


Margaret Kennedy, an artist who works in oil 


and acrylic, mixed media, paper collage, print- 


E-mail: 


glass, became well known 


c 


making, and stained 
for the T-shirts she designed for her 
Burkittsville, Md., community after the release 
of The Blair Witch Project. She received a 
$16,000 


Foundation and, in September, held a show fea- 


erant from the  Pollock-Krasner 
turing three generations of abstract artists. ¢ Jim 


Newman is president of Other Minds, a non- 


profit in San Francisco that holds a composers’ 
festival each March presenting artists from 
around the world. The organization held a music 
festival in November that included a remix of 
the D.W. Griffith classic Rebirth of a Nation by 
the renowned DJ Spooky at the Castro Theater. 
In 2001, Other Minds commissioned work by 
88-year-old Henry Brant, a 2002 Pulitzer Prize 


winner for music. Web: www.otherminds.org. 


Barbara Seaman, author of The Doctor's Case 
Against the Pill, has been a key voice for 
improving women’s health since the 1960s. 
Her reporting and activism contributed to the 
placement of warning labels on birth control 
pill bottles and informing women about the 
risks. Today, she speaks publicly about the risks 
of hormone replacement therapy for post- 


menopausal women. 


Pat Hasegawa Masumoto lives on the slopes 
of Haleaksls, Hawaii, with her cat, Whitney, and 
continues to deliver presentations on “laughter 
aerobics.” She spoke at the National Speakers 
Association on the topic “Belly Laugh or Belly 
Up” and produced a videotape called Alo-haha- 
ha: Laugh the Hawaiian Way. Pat retired a year 
ago and opened Gallerie Ha art studio/gallery in 
Maui, which displays her contemporary paint- 
ings and serves as a gathering place for dialogue 
and performances. The county of Maui passed a 
resolution last March honoring her as one of 
“Maui's Women Making a Difference.” Web: 


www.gallerieha.com. E-mail: yespat@maui.net. 


Mark Arnold became editor and publisher of 
the Jewish Journal/North of Boston, a 26-year-old 
independent, bi-weekly newspaper serving 
13,000 Jewish families. He redesigned the 
paper, improved its writing, added some local 
columns, and writes the editorials. “I’m having a 
ball,” he says. “After 20-some years away from 
newspapering, it feels like I’m coming home.” 
Mark’s wife, Judy, is a watercolor painter. Their 
daughter, Betsy, a clinical psychologist, and her 
husband live in New York City and are expecting 
their first child. Mark and Judy's son, Michael, a 
journalist, is also in New York City. e David 
Zinman is director of the American Academy of 
Conducting at the Aspen Music Festival and 
School in Colorado. A frequent guest conductor 


for the Cleveland Orchestra, David conducted 


(tS ieee 


dence. Neil is professor of folklore at Memorial | work as a clinical social worker in New York 


two-thirds of a Blossom Music Festival program 


in Cleveland last August. 


Kathie Branfield_Bracy 


retired from the Columbus, 


Ohio, public schools in 
ee ke} 30 


teaching elementary stu- 


after years. of 


dents and freelancing as a 


harpist. However, she was 


Kathie Branfield 
Bracy 


called out of retirement in 
1999 when her first harp teacher, Dorothy 
Henschen 43, died while still instructing at 
Mount Union College. Kathie took over the 
position and remains active with community 
orchestra work, recently celebrating her 36th 
season with the Lakeside Summer Symphony. 
Mount Union's new science building, scheduled 
for completion this year, will be named after 
Kathie’s late husband, Carl C. Bracy, former 
president of the college. e Paul F. Grendler, 
professor emeritus at the University of Toronto, 
was elected to the American Philosophical 
Society last April. The APS is the oldest learned 
society in the United States devoted to the 


advancement of scientific and scholarly inquiry. 


Ned Schneier retired from the City College of 
New York last year, spent the fall semester on a 
Fulbright in Indonesia, and was a visiting pro- 
fessor at Colgate University last spring. He and 
wife Maggie divided the summer months 
between their home in the Berkshires, the beach 
at Fire Island, and consulting in Jakarta. In June, 
they reunited with IItar Turan ’62 in Istanbul at 
the meeting of the Research Committee of 
Legislative Specialists, where both Ned and IItar 
presented papers. 


Martha Johnson Spice Gilburg has self- 


published a book titled Musing Along the Way, in 
which she shares through poetry her battle with 
chronic illness. Written for her own healing, the 
book is attracting readers who say that it “res- 
onates with the life journeys of many others.” 
Web: www.Xlibris.com. ¢ Neil V. Rosenberg, a 
leading authority on bluegrass music, donated 
his research collection on the subject to the 
American Folklife Center. Amassed over the 
past 43 years, the collection includes sound 
recordings, interviews, photographs, songbooks, 


early bluegrass publications, and correspon- 


36 


University in Newfoundland and has written 
several books, including Bluegrass Odyssey: A 
Documentary in Pictures and Word, Bluegrass: A 
History, and Bill Monroe and His Blue Grass 


Boys: An Illustrated Discography. 


Marcia Olsen completed a year as interim 


minister with the Southwest Unitarian 
Universalist Church in Strongsville, Ohio. In 
August, she began a year as interim minister 
with the Unitarian Universalist Fellowship of 


Redwood City, Calif. 


Stephen Gunzenhauser is the 23-year music 
director of the Delaware Symphony Orchestra 
fifth 
Europe. The State of Delaware appointed him 
as its first Cultural Ambassador in 1990, and he 


and the most-recorded conductor in 


was presented with the Order of the First State, 
the highest accolade awarded by the Delaware 
state government, in 1999. Stephen also serves 
as the conductor and music director of the 
Lancaster Symphony in Pennsylvania and was 
instrumental in the creation of the Delaware 
Music School 
Moorhead Zafra received the Education 
Award of the Historic Preservation Committee 
last May at a Mesa, Ariz., City Council meeting. 
She was honored by Vice Mayor Jim Davidson 
for her contributions in the oral history program 
and for developing the city library's Mesa Room, 
a collection of archival and current documents 


and published materials on the city. 


Myron Bud Stern and wife Helene moved 


18 years ago. @ Sarah | 


into a condo in Shaker Heights, Ohio, leaving | 


their 27-year home there. Bud practices clinical 
and family psychology in three offices in two 
counties, sits on community and temple boards, 
and enjoys traveling with Helene and taking pic- 
tures. The couple remains close friends with 
Mary Winters '66 and her husband, Fred Behm. 


Monica Knorr and Steve Sinding live in 
London, where Monica is pursuing a doctorate 
in gerontology at King’s College and Steve is 
director-general of the International Planned 
Parenthood Federation, an umbrella organiza- 
tion for 147 national Planned Parenthood affil- 


iates around the world. Monica finished her 


and will continue as an adjunct faculty member 
with the Smith College School of Social Work. 
Steve completed three years as professor of 
population and family health at Columbia 
University. Obie visitors are welcome, they say. 
E-mail: ssinding@ippf.org. 
e Judith Kline White 


moved to Amsterdam with 
her husband, Allen, who is 


acting chief executive of 


the Global Reporting 
judith Kline Whi Initiative. Daughter Laura 
eb lade “Kate” White °93 is in 


Amsterdam starting a master’s program in geog- 
raphy and urban planning. Judith sold the busi- 
ness she founded in 1992, Global Child, and 
opened a consulting company, J. White and 
Associates, that coaches nonprofits in major 
gift solicitation and writes curriculum for chil- 
dren and_ philanthropy. Web: www. 
MakeThatAsk.com. E-mail: glochild@aol.com. 


Logan Fry created “a digital museum of mod- 
ern art —a QuickTime movie on CD that is part 
of the digital exhibition at the Beecher Center of 
the Butler Institute of American Art. 


Mark Jaffee retired last June from teaching 
math at Oberlin High School. During his 34- 
year career, he started an advanced placement 
calculus class, reinstated a statistics course, and 
began a soccer program, which he coached for 
26 years. He was also an adjunct professor at 
Lorain County Community College and is very 
involved with his synagogue in Lorain. Mark and 
his wife, Kathy ’71, celebrated their 32nd 


anniversary last June 21. 


William H. Faber says he is in New York City 
looking for work. E-mail: williamhenryfaber 
@yahoo.com. e C. L. (Chuck) Roxin was 
elected to the board of directors of the Institute 
of Management Consultants in Houston. He is 
expanding his own company, Roxin and 
Company, opening offices in downtown Seattle 
and Mexico. He completed a year-and-a-half 
worth of research on the causes of tech and dot- 
com company collapse and presented his find- 
ings at a national conference in May. Last July 
16, Chuck became a grandfather. E-mail: 


RoxinC G@aol.com. 
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Hiram Titus is executive director of the Big 
Window Project, an organization connecting 
children worldwide through pen-pal letters 
made as videos. “In these troubled times, I can’t 
think of a better way to bring about real change 
in the world than by giving children the tools to 
become informed and involved global citizens. 
Their ideas and the ways they express them are 
truly healing and magical,” he says. A: 5306 
Oliver Ave. S., Minneapolis, MN 55419. E-mail: 
hiram@hiramtitus.com. 


Jan Ting, professor at Temple University’s Beasley 
School of Law, was named one of the 50 most 
influential minority attorneys in Pennsylvania by 
The Legal Intelligencer. He recently served as 
assistant commissioner at the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the U.S. Department of 
Justice and has been a frequent commentator and 
source for The New York Times, Chicago Tribune, 
Washington Post, Wall Street Journal, NPR, CNN, 
and evening news programs. Prior to joining 
Temple in 1977 and serving as director of its grad- 
uate tax program from 1994 to 2001, Jan concen- 
trated his practice in tax law at the Philadelphia 
law firm of Pepper Hamilton and Scheetz. He 
lives in Wilmington, Del. 


Bruce Griffiths and Nancy Murphy were mar- 


ried June 16 in New Hope, Pa. After 25 years of 


practicing civil rights law in Houston, Bruce and 


his new wife relocated to Moorestown, N.]J., 
where they purchased the Moorestown Flower 
Shoppe. Oberlinians are invited to stop by. ¢ 
Deirdre Phelps moved from Boston to west- 
ern Massachusetts. A: PO Box 1089, Warren, 
MA 01083. 


Sandra Hawkins Robinson, a senior trial 
lawyer with the Washington, DC-based malprac- 
tice law firm, Jack H. Olender and Associates, 
was elected to the execu- 
the 


Association of Trial Lawyers 


tive committee of 
of America last July. In 
August, she received the 
Pursuit of Justice Award 
from the American Bar 
Association/TIPS. She is 
the first African American woman to receive 


either of these honors. 
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Martha _Beck-Phillips earned a PhD in 
ancient Greek philosophy from Bryn Mawr 
College and recently received tenure from Lyon 
College in Batesville, Ark., where she plays the 
role of “The Philosopher.” Her dissertation, 
“Plato's Self-Corrective Development of the 
Concepts of Soul, Forms and Immorality in 
Three Arguments of the Phaedo,” was published 
as a book in 2000. Martha was awarded two 
grants to spend her summers writing on Plato 
and Aristotle and led two groups of students to 
Athens for two weeks. Last summer she 
received a grant to put her courses on the Web 
(www.lyon.edu/webdata/groups/rph). Daughter 
Rachel, 27, is in her second year of an interna- 
tional MBA program at the Monterey Institute 
for International Studies in California; son Carl, 
23, teaches English as a foreign language in 
Mexico; and Erica, 20, is a junior at Haverford. 
e Daniel Pollack was named a senior fellow 
for the Center for Adoption Research at the 
University of Massachusetts. A: 2495 
Amsterdam Ave. #818, New York, NY 10033- 
3312. P: 212.960.0836. E-mail: dpollack 
@ymail.yu.edu. e Michael S. Trent has a pri- 
vate practice in vascular surgery. He was married 
in 199] and lives in New City, N.Y., with his wife, 
Laura, and two sons, Daniel 6, and Jason, 5. 


Bill Frelick was named 
director of Amnesty Inter- 
national USA's Refugee 
Program. He served 18 
years as director of the 
UlsSaeGommittec 


Refugees and was editor of 


for 


Bill Frelick 


its annual World Refugee 
Survey and monthly Refugee Reports. He and 
wife Helen Lann ’77 have a daughter, Talya 
Frelick, a junior at Oberlin. e Craig Knudsen 
that Knudsen 


Productions, continues to grow, it represents 


says his talent agency, 
performers in a broad range of disciplines, from 
Cuban jazz groups to handbell ensembles. Craig 
performs and tours with the a cappella group 
The Edlos and teaches private voice lessons. He 
also does voice-over and television commercial 
work (check out the new SONY video game 
SOCOM—his are the voices of the pilot, cap- 
tured oil worker, and prisoner of war). Craig's 
daughter, Nayeli, 16, (“YIKES!” he says) appears 
in TV commercials and on billboards, while son 


Evan, 23, is “finding himself.” Craig and wife 


Alexis celebrated their 18th anniversary last 
year. P: 510,549,.1777 


productions.com. @ Randall Vemer rents 


. E-mail: info@knudsen- 


castles and villas to vacationers in France. “I’ve 
been doing this for three years and am loving 
its) ule little!” 
Web: www.FrenchHomeRentals.com. E-mail: 


fhr@earthlink.net. e Leanne Wagner moved 


says. “Come on, dream a 


into the Wyeth BioPharma Division as vice 
president of business strategy, planning, and 


finance 


“going back to to my ‘protein’ roots at 
Oberlin and in graduate school,” she says. Her 
is senior vice 
president of Wyeth BioPharma. 


new boss, Mike Kamarck ’73, 
Leanne 
remains active in Oberlin’s Alumni Association 
and with her daughter's music and track activi- 
ties. E-mail: Leanne@world.oberlin.edu. 


Jonathan Turner received the 2002 Academy 
of Science of St. Louis James B. Eads Award. He 


is a professor of computer science and the 
Henry Edwin Sever Professor of Engineering at 
Washington University in St. Louis. His primary 
research interest is the design and analysis of 
switching systems, with special interest in sys- 
tems supporting multicast communications. He 
has been awarded about 20 patents for his work 
and has many widely cited publications. 


Chris Ball and wife Joyce Roper announce the 
arrival of Sydney Lincoln Ball, born last June 3 
at their home in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Meanwhile, their son, Graham, 4, is developing 
“a sweet backhand frisbee throw.” Chris is a 
news copy editor at The Plain Dealer and still 
plays ultimate frisbee with a summer league 
team called “Who's Got the Baby?” E-mail: 
cball@plaind.com. ¢ Craig Bromberg married 
Hilary Glazer last June 2 in New York City. 
Obies in attendance included Oren Rudavsky, 
who videotaped the wedding; Margaret 
McKinley '78; Veronika Herman Bromberg ‘83; 
Todd Bromberg '85; and Ellen Rose Silver ‘91. 
Rabbi Elliot Ginsburg, a former Oberlin 
instructor, married the couple; Elliot and Craig 
met in Tsfat, Israel, in 2000 at the home of 
some artists. Two years ago, after a career that 
included 10 years of freelance writing, co- 
founding Time Warner Pathfinder, working as 
an editorial director of Bertelsmann AG's 
Bol.com, and starting eShopper magazine, Craig 
founded a custom printing firm, Hudson 


Media, and has enrolled in the executive MBA 


program at NYU's Stern School of Business. 


E-mail: cbromberg¢@hudsonmedia.com. 


Ross Frederick Bagby was honored last May 


by the Franklin County Board of Elections for 
his 18 years of service as a polling place official 
(the last eight years were spent as a presiding 
judge—the supervisor of a precinct's voting site. ) 
lives in Columbus, Ohio. 
rfbagby@aol.com. ¢ Joel Katz, a film and video 


the 


Ross E-mail: 


artist, received The Rome Prize from 
American Academy of Rome. He is a fellow at 
The MacDowell Colony, an artist’s colony in 


Peterborough, N.H. 


Kim_E. Anderson was appointed executive 


director of AID Atlanta, the southeast’s largest 


profile 


here’s a good chance that you’ve seen the artwork of Steve 
Buchanan '71, if not handled it. His illustrations have been 


AIDS services organization. A sraduate of 


Columbia Law School, she previously prac- 
ticed healthcare law and lives in Atlanta with 
children. E-mail: 
Franklin 


Davis has worked for Nokia for the past three 


her husband and two 


kim.anderson@aidatlanta.org. @ 


years and is now on assignment in Helsinki, 
Finland, for two years working on Internet 
browsing for mobile phones. His wife, Cindy, 
closed her graphic design business in 2001 to 
paint. Juliet, 11, and Jonah, 8, attend the 
International School in Helsinki, where the 
family lives with no car. “Two years will be 
over in a flash, so plan your visit soon,” he 
says. A: Ullanlinnankatu 1 A 22, Helsinki, 
00130. 


@world.oberlin.edu. e Matthew Weinstein 


Finland E-mail: franklin_davis 


married Laura Staples in July. The couple 


moved from Minnesota to northeast Ohio, 


stamps of Success 


featured in three popular series of stamps 


issued by the United States Postal Service. The 
first, showcasing tropical plants, was a best- 
seller, while his second series—insects and 
spiders—was the sixth-greatest revenue gen- 
erator in postal history. His newest stamps pay 


tribute to carnivorous plants. 


where Matthew teaches science education at 
Kent State. A: 179 N. Highland Ave., Akron, 


OH 44303. E-mail: mweinste@kent.edu. 


Luther A. Blackwell, Jr., 


a 25-year youth 


music 
teacher in Connecticut, is 
the co-founder and musical 
director of Original Works, 
a non-profit performing 
arts company for youth and 
Luther Blackwell, Jr. i 
adults in Connecticut. The 
organization was selected by the New York 
International Fringe Festival to perform its orig- 
inal musical, Marginal Saints, in Manhattan last 
August. An active performer, conductor, and 
composer, Luther hosts the radio program 


Caring and Sharing in the City in Bridgeport. 


exercises at the end of each chapter. “By the time | got to the end of 
the book, | could draw things. | was really astonished,” he says. 


Inspired, Buchanan enrolled in art classes 


at James Madison. In 1987 he quit his job. He 
and Rita moved to Connecticut, where he con- 
tinued his coursework at the University of 
Hartford’s School of Art, specializing in botani- 
cal illustration. One of his first professional 


assignments was to illustrate a Scientific 
American article on water hyacinths. He went on 
to collaborate with his wife on magazine inserts, 
botanical directories, and gardening books. 
Through a “com- 
pletely bizarre” chain 
of occurrences, 
Buchanan's work 
was recommended to 
the postal service, 
which added him to 
its list of botanical 
artists. Today, he has a studio above his 
garage, where he creates his illustrations on the computer via a stylus 
and digitalized pad. His fourth series of stamps, devoted to reptiles 
and amphibians, will be released next October. 


Buchanan, who didn’t discover his talent 
until the age of 40, is among a few select 
artists who are commissioned repeatedly by the 
postal service. Trained as a classical pianistat | = AW | 
the Conservatory, he finished graduate studies 9 J | J ls are 
at the University of Texas, then joined the music : : | 
faculty at James Madison University in 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, where he taught for 11 
years. “Art really wasn’t on my radar screen,” 
he says. But in 1983 he married Rita Shuster 
‘71, a naturalist and gardening writer, who 
gave him a book titled Drawing on the Right 
Side of the Brain, which suggests that artistically inclined people who 
believe they cannot draw need simply to understand how images are 
coaxed from the mind. Intrigued, Buchanan diligently completed the — 


§ Gloriosa Lily 
69 44044404444444 


Buchanan’s tropical flowers graced 
a popular series of stamps in 1999. 


—Courtney Mauk '03 
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Web: wwworiginalworksinc.com. ¢ Jonathan 
Freund became bar mitzvahed last March at 
Wilshire Boulevard Temple in Los Angeles, 
reading from Genesis and the Torah—“a mere 
30 years, four months, and two days late,” he 
says. The experience, which required a great 
deal of digging into family history in Europe, 
has inspired him to examine further work in 
Judaic studies at the graduate level, 
provided he can still spend as much time as 
possible with his daughters, Gabi, 6, and Lexi, 
3. E-mail: jfreund@attbi.com. e Heather 
Schroeder Mullen finished her residency in 
family medicine and began work in a Cleveland 
community health center focusing on immi- 
grant health issues. She lives in Cleveland 
Heights with her husband, Patrick, and the cou- 
and 


Brendan, 3. E-mail: hsmullen2002@yahoo.com 


ple’s three children: Natalie, 11, Joseph, 7, 


e Kate Shepherd lives in New York City with 
husband Miles McManus and their 2-year-old 
son, Ewen. An artist, Kate is represented by 


Galerie Lelong. 


Judith-Kate Friedman, a folksinger in 


Berkeley, Calif., writes songs and music in col- 
laboration with seniors at the Jewish Home of 
San Francisco. She and the home became the 
subject of a documentary film, A ‘Specially 
Wonderful Affair, shown at the San Francisco 
Jewish Film Festival. A CD of the songs com- 
posed by Judith-Kate and the seniors was 
released in August. Web: www.songwriting- 
works.org. e Glenn Yeffeth formed BenBella 
Books, a publishing house in Dallas that spe- 
cializes in science fiction and pop culture. 
Upcoming books include a biography of Joss 
Wheadon, creator of Buffy the Vampire Slayer; 
The Sheep Look Up, an environmental classic 
by John Brunner; and The Man Who Folded 
Himself, a classic science fiction novel by 
David Gerrold. Glenn lives in Dallas with his 
wife, Jean Grant, and their children: 
Benjamin, 9, and Isabella, 4. E-mail: glenn@ 


benbellabooks.com. 


Suzette Bishop's poem “Departing Iceland” 
won The Spoon River Poetry Review Editor's 
Prize Contest for 2002, where it was chosen 
from 1,000 entries and went through three 
rounds of judging. Guest poet Gabriel Gudding 
chose the winner. Web: www.litline.org/spoon. 


E-mail sbishop@tamiu.edu. 
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n the world of biotechnology, information technology 

has become the engine of experimental biology. So says 

Caroline Kovac '74, general manager of IBM's Life 
Sciences Solutions, who has the daunting task of devel- 
oping IT solutions for science organizations to accelerate 
drug discovery and create new treatments for genetic- 


based diseases. 


She was one of three women around the world to be 
inducted into the Women in Technology International 


Hall of Fame last June, which recognized her achievements in the field as well as her 
work in the advancement of women in technology. She speaks publicly about the need 
for the growing IT field to train “an overlooked-female-half of the population.” 

With a PhD in chemistry from the University of Southern California, Kovac has held a 
string of management positions since joining IBM in 1983, including vice president of 
technical strategy and division operations and head of IBM Research efforts in computa- 
tional biology. Under her tenure, IBM Life Sciences has become one of the company’s most 
successful new businesses, assisting in the Human Genome Project and other cutting- 
edge research efforts. She says that the blend of fields such as e-business, supercom- 
puting, and data and storage management, as well as research and expertise in compu- 
tational biology, is key for people studying and working in the life sciences. 


Sha’ari_ Garfinkel spent the fall and spring 
chairing a conference, Music in Medicine, 
hosted by Highline Community Hospital in 
Burien, Wash. She is asking for support and 
encouragement as she prepares to “jump into 
the self-employment abyss.” A: 4712 25th Ave. 
SW, Seattle, WA 98106. P: 206.938.0416. E- 
mail: shaari@attbi.com. Jose Rios and wife 
Rachel announce the birth of their son, 
Alessandro Raffaele Rios, born last April 6 in 
Seattle. A: 7054 11th Ave. NW, Seattle, WA 
98117. P: 206.783.3541 E-mail: joserios8@ 
attbi.com or jrios@u.washington. edu. ¢ Jake 
Tarbox left his job at NFL Japan in December 
2001 to take the position of senior editor at 
Coamix, Inc., one of Japan's largest comic 
book publishers. The company is preparing a 
North American release of Raijin Comics, a 
weekly anthology of Japan's top comic titles 
translated into English. “So, after a ridiculous- 
ly expensive prep school, college, and grad 
school education, | read comic books for a liv- 
ing,” he says, adding that he himself will 


appear in cartoon form to grace the page of his 


-—Matt Vella 03 


weekly editorial. Jake lives in Tokyo with his 


wife, Kazuko. E-mail: jatarb@hotmail.com. 


Jeffrey Fontana is assistant professor of art 
history at Austin College. He earned his mas- 
ters and doctoral degrees from Boston 
University and served as a visiting professor at 
Florida State University, Vassar College, and 
Colgate University. e Dan Holland says, “I 
didn't fall off the face of the earth in 1998, but 
almost.” After quitting his job, he relocated to 
Tibet and Nepal, where he studied how cogni- 
tive disability impacts spiritual practice among 
Buddhist monks. Upon returning to the U.S., 
he joined the faculty at the University of 
Arkansas, and more recently, the University of 
Arkansas College of Public Health, teaching 
and conducting research on disability and 
grassroots approaches to community health 
2001 


Contemplative Practice Fellowship of the 


promotion. He received the 
American Council of Learned Societies, which 
supported his project of teaching Vipassana 


mediation in public education settings for 


4.9 


Meee 


students with disabilities or chronic illness. He 
received a 2002 Fulbright Fellowship to study 
grassroots disability activism in post-commu- 
nist central Europe. In October 2001, Dan 
married his longtime partner, Diedra Lanzisera. 
E-mail: dcholland@aulr.edu. e Mary Jackson- 
Smith says that she and Greg Allen ‘84 were 
waiting for lunch at a road- 
milkshake 


Garden City, Utah, when a 


side stand in 
tour bus rolled up. One of 
the riders, upon spotting 
Greg's OC T-shirt, intro- 
duced herself as one of 
Oberlin’s Class of 1943 
presidents (her husband is the other). “Obies 


Amy and Simone 


are everywhere!” Mary says. Pictured here are 
Amy, Mary's daughter, and Simone, Greg's 
daughter, vacationing at Bear Lake. e John C. 
Thomure, Jr. is a litigator and new associate 
at the Milwaukee office of Michael Best & 
Friedrich LLP. A frequent author, he was an 
of 
Marquette Law School for a year and prac- 
ticed law at Kohler & Hart. He is the secretary 
of the Board of Directors for the Whitefish Bay 
Library Fund. 


Karl Knapp moved back to the Research 


associate adjunct professor law at 


Triangle of North Carolina after four years work- 
ing with the City of Winston-Salem. He is direc- 
tor of tax research at the North Carolina 
Department of Revenue and lives with his fami- 
Hill. 
@ncmail.net. e David Stuligross says that his 


ly near Chapel E-mail: karl.knapp 
UC Berkeley political science dissertation, “A 
Piece of Land to Call One’s Own,” won two 
the Political 
Association's William Anderson Award for the 


awards: American Science 
best 2001 dissertation on federalism and inter- 
governmental relations and the $10,000 Sardar 
Patel Prize for the best dissertation in any sub- 
ject on modern India. E-mail: dstuligross 
@mail.colgate.edu. ¢ Lisa Tomlin-Houston is 
the new director of career services at Baldwin- 
Wallace College. She was founder and 
independent consultant 


for 


Strategies in New Jersey. ¢ 


Creative Solutions 


Adam Tucker has com- 


pleted two music CDs: 
Bamboo Soul (a collabora- 


tion with David Battino) 


Adam Tucker 


featuring 21st-century 


tunes for flamenco guitar and shakuhachi (bam- 
boo flute) and Night Music, a collaboration 
with Roger Sherman '72. Adam studied the 
shakuhachi at the Conservatory and has since 
been working and performing in Japan, where he 
also studies formal Japanese music history and 
performance as a Fulbright Fellow and a 
Monbusho scholar. Adam is one of the few 
Americans to have passed medical-license 
exams in both the U.S. and Japan. He currently 
works in a Japanese hospital, but wants to com- 
plete a medical residency in the U.S. He 
welcomes advice from alums about internal 
medicine or transitional programs for medicine 
Web: 
E-mail: adamtucker75@hotmail.com. ¢ Toni 
Weisskopf Reinhardt Hank 
Reinhardt in Social Circle, Ga., last February 16. 
Her mother, Vera J. Hanfmann Weisskopf 63, 
stood as matron of honor, while her father, 
Martin C. Weisskopf '64, gave her away. Other 
Obies in attendance were Ruth P. Feingold 
and Eric Breitenbach ’86. 


Tom McDonald has lived in Washington, DC, 


for more than 10 years, working as a medical 


and surgery. www.BambooSoul.com. 


married 


consultant for a law firm and an Urgent Care 
physician's assistant. Tom plays bluegrass fiddle 
and mandolin and says he welcomes “phone 
calls, visits, and small gifts.” A: 1718 P St. NW, 
#820, Washington, DC 20036, P: 202.232.8998. 


E-mail: wisedog99@yahoo.com. 


Grant Covell and Deborah Boykan '90 wel- 
comed Jonah Rafael Covell last May 2, joining 
4-year-old Benjamin Kalman Covell. ¢ Donald 
J. Richardson was named an associate at 
Ulmer & Berne LLP, an Ohio-based firm with 
offices in Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. He concentrates on medical malprac- 
tice defense and civil, business, and products lit- 
igation and has presented a number of seminars 
and articles on nursing home negligence. ¢ Nick 
Sarrimanolis is a doctor of internal medicine 
at the Tanana Valley Clinic in Fairbanks, Alaska, 
while wife Birgit Lennertz Sarrimanolis ‘90 
teaches in the art and art history department at 
the University of Alaska. The couple have a son, 
Yanni, 2, and a baby daughter, Helen, and say 
they love the great outdoors of Alaska. E-mail: 
birgit@alaska.net. e Annie Wilson was award- 
ed tenure at Butler University in the chemistry 


department. She and husband Wil Cruz ’88 


baby 


September 2001 and recently celebrated their 


welcomed Miles Angelo Cruz in 
fifth wedding anniversary. “It's been 16 years 
since we met in Barrows,” she says. They moved 
the north side of 
Indianapolis and are resting up for the 15th 


into a new house on 


reunion. E-mail: amwilson@butler.edu. 


Stan Kim hosted a pre-parade gathering last 
June celebrating the Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, 


Pride 


California. E-mail: stanonmars@yahoo.com. ¢ 


Transgender Parade in southern 
Angel Mortel and husband Chad are Catholic 
lay missioners with Maryknoll, a U.S.-based 
Catholic mission movement. The couple lives in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, and welcomed a second child, 
Elisa Alba Ribordy, last May 11, joining Cecilia, 
2. E-mail: sejup]@alternex.com.br. e Michael 
Strauss received a PhD from Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine and took a job in biotech- 
nology at Eppendorf-5 Prime in Boulder, 
Colo. E-mail: straussm@stripe.colorado.edu. ¢ 
Jennifer Wu and husband Frederic Pedussel 
welcomed daughter Justine Pedussel last March 
6 in Bonn, Germany. Jennifer is a post-doctorate 
student at the Center for European Integration 
Studies. The family often travels to France and 
would love to “hook up” with other Obies in 
Europe. E-mail: jennifer_wu@world.oberlin.edu. 


Heather Elizabeth Muhr received a master's 
degree in public health from San Jose State 
University in December 2001. e Abra Carroll 
Nardo, a doctoral candidate in school psychol- 
ogy at Indiana University’s School of Education 
in Bloomington, received an Oberlin Alumni 
Graduate Fellowship award for her dissertation 
research. She examined an intervention target- 
ing students in their last year of elementary 
school who suddenly needed to change classes 
five times a day. Abby teaches a course called 
Teaching in a Pluralistic Society, a multicultural 
requirement for elementary education majors. 
She attended the weddings of Jean Davidson 
and Heidi Moss '92 last summer. E-mail: anar- 
doca@indiana.edu. ¢ Steve Renaker has been 
living and working in San Francisco with wife 
Pearl since 1998. Their first daughter, Juliane, 


was born last June 6. E-mail: steve@renaker.com. 


1992 
Shan Maitra and Mayra Griggs ‘95 were married 


in two ceremonies in Washington, DC, and 
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Kansas City, Mo., 


renewing their vows on the west coast to “com- 


and say they 


plete their wedding tour.” They spent two weeks 
honeymooning in Greece and are now settled in 
E-mail: shanmaitra 


southwest Missouri. 


@yahoo.com. 


Monica Johnson married Thomas Hanulik 


August 3 in Denver. She has been assistant 
principal oboist in the Colorado Symphony 
Orchestra since 1997; Tom is a violinist who 
E-mail: 
e Stephanie 
Taylor finished graduate school in art in 2000 
and had her first solo show 


February. She recently ran into Len Smith, an 


joined the orchestra in 1985. 
monicahanulik@hotmail.com. 


in Berlin last 


Oberlin history professor, at the University of 
Southern California. “I love living in Los 


Angeles!” she says. E-mail: stayfunnysailor 


@hotmail.com. 


Sara _D. Goldman received a JD degree, 
summa cum laude, from New England School 
of Law on May 24, where she also received the 
Dean Arthur W. McLean Award for Academic 
Excellence and the Dean’s Award. Sara is a law 
clerk in the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court and will join Nutter, McClennen and 


are considering 


Fish, LLP, in Boston as an associate next fall. 
Eric Miller and Jen Nathanson Miller 
announce the birth of their son, Joshua Ethan 


Miller, born August 18. He joins big brother, 
Zachary Daniel, 


3. The family lives in the 


Pittsburgh area, where Eric is an assistant pro- 


| 


fessor of psychology at Kent State University’s 
East Liverpool 
@telerama.com. 


E-mail: writer- 
e David Reese and Sarah 
Lariviere '97 were married July | and live in New 
York City. e Jennifer Sable married Patrick 
Knight August 3 in Baltimore, with Carrie 
Conaway as a bridesmaid. Other Obie guests 


campus. 


included Rob Levy and Jenn Shapiro; Stuart | 


and Michael Zang, both '92; 


and Jason 


_ Thompson '93. The couple lives in Arlington, 


Va., where Jennifer is as an education 
researcher/statistician and Patrick is a lawyer. 
E-mail: j_b_sable@yahoo.com. 


ay ee 


Mark Dike DeLancey married Niccol Tiffany 
Graf June 8 in Houston and honeymooned in 
the Swiss Alps. The couple live in Cambridge, 
Mass., 
Harvard. 
Rollman "92 last June in Chicago. Obies in 


e Dina Gorodess married Eli 


attendance were Peter Baskette, Seth Dewees, 


Chris Kelkar, and Tom Lipka, all '92; Alison | 


Clark ’93; and Rea Orthner 96. Eli and Dina 


where both are doctoral students at — 


met at Northwestern University School of Law 
and both practice law in Chicago. E-mail: 
drollman@sonnenschein.com. ¢ Mayra Griggs 
and Shan Maitra 92 were married in two sepa- 


rate ceremonies 


a Catholic ceremony in 
Washington, DC, on May 25 and a Hindu cer- 
emony in Kansas City, Mo., on June 1. Gareth 
Roberts '92 was the best man, and Raj Smith 
and Theresa Green did readings. Also in 
attendance were Emily Rekow Caglayan, 
Delia DeCourcy, Diana Olivares, 
Supritha Rajan, and Jen Sherer; David 
Brand, Leland Brandt, Valerie DeCruz, Ken 
Hung, Lynn Major, Mike Robertson, Cameron 
Stuver Moody, Shabnum Tejani, and Bijal 
Trivedi, all ‘92; Jen Breen 94; Tim Field and 
Victoria Rames, both '96; and Estela DiFranco 
Field 97. Shan earned a PhD from the 
University of Pennsylvania and is president of 
PK Insulation, a company that manufactures 
insulation from recycled paper. Mayra is a 
nurse-midwife at a community health center. 
The couple recently bought a home in 
Missouri. A: 3812 Hawthorn Court, Joplin, 
MO 64804. P: 417.623.7337. 
shanmaitra@yahoo.com. 


E-mail: 
e Alexandra 
Radocchia will finish graduate school this 
May with an MFA in sculpture, a minor in art 
education, and certification to teach in the New 
York public school system. She completed her 
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hose who perceive computer gaming as merely 

a vile diversion haven’t yet witnessed the cre- 

ations of Dave Kaemmer ’85. As the co-founder 
and chief technical officer of Papyrus Software, 
Kaemmer has authored or co-authored a game 
series credited with popularizing an entirely new 
genre of PC entertainment: the uncompromisingly 
realistic simulation. Few in the industry can rival his 
knowledge of the subject—auto racing—combined 
with his level of skill on a networked computer. 

The result: a series of auto-racing titles that extend the genre. 
Attempts to master “Grand Prix Legends” is like reading a Who's | 
Who of the 1960s Grand Prix circuit. Grand Prix Legends, or “GPL,” 
as enthusiasts call it, remains popular years after its release, espe- 
cially in Europe. Fans say, too, that Kaemmer’s “NASCAR Racing 
2002” has some of the best multi-user networking capabilities of 


first non-MFA related gallery show at the Green 
County Council for the Arts in Catskill, N.Y., and 
is sending out slides to more galleries. She is a 
serial and acquisitions clerk at the Pratt Institute 
Library, “which is a fancy way to say that I order 
the books.” E-mail: alexradocchia@hotmail.com. 
e Melinda and Andy Rothstein bought a 
house in May and welcomed Samuel Theodore 
into the family on July 18. A: 1 Conrick Lane, 
Dover, MA 02030. P: 508.785.3313. E-mail: 


melinda@sloan.mit.edu. 


Erica Fletcher married Rob Thacher "95 last 
August 3 in an alumni-packed Quaker cere- 
mony in Connecticut. Obies present included 
Roland Alley, Juliana Cope, Joanna 
Garfinkel, Nada Geha, Ray Jowdy, and 
Angela Miller; Al Cohen 93; Jake Bailey, 
Tobin Brogunier, Stu Glasser, Cara Griffin, 
Karl LaRocca, Doug Matlaga, Michael Moffa, 
Christian Oates, 
Walsh, all 95; and Sadie Ishee and Emilie 
Smith, both °97. 


Nick Taintor, and Kristin 


Rob and Erica continue to 


live in Brooklyn, N.Y., where they play music 


"Dan Beale '85 


and work for nonprofits. E-mail: efletcher 


@girls-inc.org. e Ed Helms, a stand-up come- 
dian, is the new correspondent for Comedy 
Central's Daily Show. Web: www.edhelms.cc. 
e Meredith Kriebel is enrolled in her last 
quarter of Shoreline 


nursing school at 


Community College in Seattle, Wash. In 


December 2003 she will graduate, take her 


board exam, and become a registered nurse. 
She plans to work as a floating nurse at 
Medical 


region's highest-level trauma center, and will 


Harborview Center, the Seattle 


apply for graduate studies at the University of 


Washington to pursue a nurse practitioner 


license and a master’s degree in family practice 
or psychiatry. She would like to learn about 
other people’s experiences in nursing and 
make some Obie connections. E-mail: mered- 


ithk@infoconex.com. ¢ David Miller opened 


on Broadway in December, playing the role of 


Rodolfo, a starving artist in Bohemian Paris, in 


La Boheme at the Broadway Theatre. ¢ Susan 


Schmidt Barrault married Frank Barrault 


last May 8 at Abbaye Nouaille, an 1 1th-centu- 


ry abby in Nouaille, France. Each works in the 


any game available, allowing seamless online 
racing against drivers from as far away as Europe 
and Australia. 

Kaemmer’s interest in computing and math 
began early. He arrived at Oberlin in 1981 on his 
second personal computer, an Osborne. By the 
time the College began offering classes in com- 
puter science, he had already written a compiler 
for the Scheme language. After graduating, he 
moved to Boston and became a full-fledged game 
developer at an educational software company. 

In 1987, Kaemmer and his partner created Papyrus, where their 

_ first project was “Indianapolis 500: The Simulation.” As technical 

director of the company, Kaemmer is involved in most parts of the 

technology, though his specialty is designing the elaborate car 
physics used in the games. 


tourist industry and welcomes Obie visitors. A: 
39 Rue Colbert, 37000 Tours, France. e Maya 
Shaw and Nathan Grant were married 
August 4, 2001, ina Montana meadow. Obies 
Avi Leah 
Saturen, Sasha Moss, and Alex Jones; 


in attendance were Lipman, 
Laura Phipps and Christopher Elmendorf, 
both '94; Sunan Lazaran (with husband Alex 
and baby Zachary), Tracy Dyke-Redmond, 
Mark Redmond, and Jennifer Boothby, all '95; 
and Jody Segar 98. Nathan graduated from 
Yale Law School in May 2001, and Maya fin- 
ished her first year of a five-year MD/MPH 
program at UC San Francisco and Berkeley. 
The couple lives in Berkeley. E-mail: 
mayashaw@hotmail.com; nathangrant|1@hot- 


mail.com. e Daryl Yoder married Sarah 


Leupen '93 last April 20 in Yosemite National 
Park. Attending Obies included Jan Miyake 
and Karina Quon; Linda Holmes 93; Scott 
Alberts, Mike Matthew 
Stull, Josh Levy, and Katie Meeker, all 94; and 


Bastedo, Bribitzer- 


Jason Bribitzer-Stull and Amy Dunlap, both 


Hammond of Peace 


Mary 


Community Church in Oberlin performed the 


95. Steve and 
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ceremony. The couple was planning to “flee 1998 Emanuel in Worcester, Mass. ¢ Amit Prakash 
LINN<¢ .  LVLAS Ss aAKc 


the country” in October to spend a year or so 
working in a national park in the rainforest of 
Suriname. Sarah has been doing post-doctoral 
research in the Reproductive Endocrine Unit 
at Massachusetts General Hospital since 
receiving her PhD from Northwestern in 1998. 
Daryl finished his master’s in vocal perform- 
ance at Boston University in December 2000 
and takes on “various musical undertakings” in 
the greater Boston area. E-mail: dyoder@rock- 
etmail.com. ¢ Karin Zitzewitz spent the last 
year in India conducting research for her PhD 
dissertation in anthropology, funded by a 
Fulbright-IIE fellowship. Her research on 
modern Indian art in western India was based 
in Vadodara, Gujarat, until the U.S-> State 
Department recommended in February that all 
Fulbright scholars evacuate. Upon their arrival 
in Delhi, she and her fellow scholars were 
taken in by members of the Fulbright board, 
including Robert Schmidt ‘63, the cultural 
affairs officer for the American Center in 
Delhi, who opened his home to Karin for six 


weeks while she continued her research. 


Eboni A. Francis became engaged to Jay 
Jenkins on her birthday during a romantic 
Bahamas cruise. They are planning an August 
2003 wedding. E-mail: eboni@peoplepc.com. ¢ 
Louis Sintasath and Nathan Shaner 99 drove 
cross-country from Philadelphia to San Diego 
in August, where both began a PhD program in 
biomedical sciences at UC San Diego. A: 9252 
Regents Rd. Apt. H, La Jolla, CA 92037-9131. 
P: 858.453.6862. E-mail: lsintasath@ucsd.edu. 
e Devon Strolovitch moved to France two 
years ago on a teaching exchange with the 
University of Paris XII following three years in 
linguistics at Cornell. After “many cafes, 
numerous near-death experiences bicycling in 
Paris traffic, and other thesis-avoiding activi- 
ties,” he returned to Cornell this fall via a sum- 
mer language course in Coimbra, Portugal. 
Devon's dissertation is centered on a 1 5th-cen- 
tury Portuguese astrological text written in 
Hebrew script, which he discovered in Oxford 
last year. E-mail: strolovitch@cornell.edu. ¢ 
Heather West is an organizer with the Deat 
and Deaf-Blind Committee on Human Rights, 
an Oberlin-based advocacy group contending 
that deaf patients often cannot get the services 
of American Sign-Language interpreters at 


some Cleveland-area hospitals. 
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Anne Braucher accepted a one-year clerkship 


with Chief Judge Douglas Tice of the U.S. 


> a 1 bg . s i 
Bankruptcy Court for the eastern district of 


Virginia to begin in August 2003, after she grad- 
uates from American University Washington 
College of Law. E-mail: annebraucher@hot- 


mail.com. ¢ Kristin Schwartz Lefevre gradu- 


ated magna cum laude from the University of 


California's Hastings College of Law and started 
work in the San Francisco office of Pillsbury 
BB Kristin_Lefevre@ 
world.oberlin.edu. e Sally Lynn Neff became a 


Winthrop E-mail: 


cantor last May 12 at the investiture and ordina- 
tion services of Hebrew Union College Jewish 


Institute of Religion in New York. As a cantorial 


student, she interned at Temple Emanu-El of 


Edison, N.J., and is now the cantor of Temple 


profile 
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married Michole Biancosino last summer with 
Obies Dana Loeb, Courtney Dolinar- 
Hikawa, Eric Scuccimara, and Doug Choi 
‘97 in attendance. Amit has been teaching ninth- 
grade English and tenth-grade European history 
at the Field School in Washington, DC, for two 
years. This fall he began graduate study for a 
PhD in modern western European history at 
Columbia. P: 202.863.3945. e Siobhan 
Reilley ran her first marathon last June 2 in San 
Diego with a finish time of 4:13:45. She raised 
funds and trained with the Leukemia and 
Lymphoma Society team, and had plans to run a 
second marathon in Sacramento this December 
in honor of the father of Mindy Leon 96, who 
suffers from lymphoma. Siobhan married Jeff 


Fletcher last July in Shingle Springs, Calif., with 


t age 31, Bi-khim Hsiao is among the youngest female 

politicians in her native Taiwan, and she’s been at it 

for more than a decade. She’s currently a legislator with 
the Republic of China and served as an advisor and inter- 
preter to President Chen Shui-Bian for almost two years. 

With a degree in East Asian Studies from Oberlin and a 

master’s in political science from Columbia University, Hsiao 
began her career as a program coordinator with the 
Democratic Progressive Party (DPP) in Washington, DC. As a graduate student during the 
1996 Cross-Strait Crisis, she mobilized overseas Taiwanese students to protest against 


China’s missile threats. 


Before joining the current administration, she led the Department of International 
Affairs for the DDP, becoming the youngest director in party headquarters. She reassumed 
that position last July with President Chen’s inauguration of the party chairmanship. “In 
the Legislative Yuan we have an opportunity to make real progress for Taiwan,” Hsiao says. 
“I'm working with my colleagues to bring about social justice, strengthen our democratic 
institutions, and foster a peaceful and secure international environment in which Taiwan 


may survive and prosper.” 


During a conference last summer, Hsiao said that China’s international isolation of 
Taiwan has forced the island to develop new mechanisms of international cooperation, such 
as civil society groups and networking with political parties. “Taiwan's democratic experience 
in overcoming authoritarianism is a great asset,” she said. “Although Taiwan still faces 
challenges that are common in developing democracies, many Taiwanese believe for the sake of 
our survival, that it should play a more aggressive role in regional cooperation for democracy.” 

Hsiao also stated that Taiwan needs to establish its own “democratic foundations” to 
mobilize resources necessary for the promotion of international cooperation efforts. 


—Matt Vella ’03 
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Obies Sean Lantz, Alina Potzrebowski, Anne 
Gavin Lantz '97, and Jenny Kalesczyc ‘99 in 
attendance. The couple lives in Sacramento, 
where Siobhan is taking time off to figure out 
life and sell books at Barnes and Nobles. ¢ 
Wynne Wu earned an MA in music education 
at New York University last May and says that 
she has been able to pursue career interests in 
both of her majors—East Asian studies and 
piano. In September she began teaching 
Chinese at the Bard High School Early College, 
and she continues to provide piano lessons in 
New York City. She and David Haiman have 
lived “happily for the past three years without a 
TV” in the Bronx. A: 6065 Broadway, #3D, 


Bronx, NY 10471. Email: wen_ren@yahoo.com. 


Emily Anne Bell married Joe Spooner last 


February 9 in Gainesville, Fla. Obies in atten- 


\d 


dance were organist Tim 
Heavner, Lauren Rhodes, 
matron of honor Gladys 
Springborn-Brannigan, 
and Jim Springborn- 


a Brannigan '97. Emily and 


Emily Anne Bell 


Joe live in Gainesville, 


where Emily is the resource 
development specialist for Corner Drug Store, 
Inc., and Joe is systems programmer for the 
University of Florida’s department of animal sci- 
ences. They moved into their first house and look 
forward to getting a dog soon. E-mail: sopra- 
no@spoonstein.com. ¢ Laura Iverson Burg 
married Bill Burg last May 18 at Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York, with Sarah 
Stein Greenberg, Meagan Willits Holman, 
Rebecca Iverson-Hunter 91, and Dena Iverson 
05 serving as bridesmaids. Other Obies included 
Jan Moseman and Chapin Benninghoff, Joshua 
Kaye, and Caroline Sorgen, all ’98. A: 138 
Summit St. #3, Brooklyn, NY 11231. E-mail: 
lauraiverson@yahoo.com. ¢ Amy Gunzenhauser 
says that life has “felt like a wild ride” recently. 
She works in public relations and promotions at 
Universal Studios in syndicated television. She 
continues her TV voice-over work and is a series 
regular on Preschool Daze, the spin-off of Rugrats 
airing now on Nickelodeon. “Listen for 
Leonardo, the voice of the 4-year-old boy— 
that’s me!” she says. E-mail: lulu575@aol.com. e 
Tiffanie J. Luckett moved from Chicago to 
Washington, DC, to continue her fundraising 
She is 


American College of Cardiology, happy to be 


career in health care. now with the 


4 4 


reunited with DC Obies, and pleased to be in the 
that 


Obies in New York and Philadelphia. E-mail: 


corridor keeps her connected to 


Tiffanie@world.oberlin.edu. ¢ Amy Schneider — 


graduated from Case Western Reserve University 
last May with a master’s degree in art history. 
Patrick Coleman and Christopher Wilson ‘01 
helped her celebrate. E-mail: clochette@earth- 
link.net. e Rosalie Sullivan earned a master's 
degree from the Manhattan School of Music, 
where she sang the role of Grace Ansley in the 
New York premiere of Roman Fever, a one-act 
opera by Robert Ward. Since then, she has sung 
roles with the Portland Opera Repertory Theatre 
and the Central City Opera Artists-in-Residence 
program. Upcoming work includes Carmen in an 
outreach performance with Heartland Opera 
Theatre and the role of Mercedes in Carmen 
with Opera Omaha. e Jacob Weber is a free- 
lance recording engineer who has recorded 
bands, songwriters, and rappers at MultiWay 
Recording Studio in Brooklyn, N.Y. P: 
718.812.4909. E-mail: jacob@jacobweber.com. 


2000 


Rachel Sinex married Tom Graves last June 
29 in Richmond, Ind. Obies in attendance were 
Ariel Heitler, Rachel Pearlman, Abigail 
Rasminsky, and Cassie Seiple; Joseph 
Bradley and Dave Marcus, both '99; and Aurelie 
Cabou, Gamaliel Lodge, and Heather Schwartz, 
all 01. After an “amazing” honeymoon in France, 
Italy, and Austria, the couple moved to San 
Francisco, where Rachel is in her second year of 
medical studies at UC San Francisco and Tom is 
beginning his first year at Hastings College of 


Law. A: 1390 11th Ave., San Francisco, CA 
94122. E-mail: rsinex22@hotmail.com. e 


Seth Hindin has begun his PhD in art history 
at Harvard after working in management con- 
sulting for two years. E-mail: hindin@fas.har- 
vard.edu. @ Terry Jue was promoted to manager 
at American Express Financial Advisors in 
Philadelphia, where he trains, recruits, and leads 
a group of financial advisors. He continues his 
role as financial advisor, providing investment 
advice to corporations and individuals. A: 440 
West Sedgwick St. #A104, Philadelphia, PA 
19119. P: 267.974.9528. E-mail: Terry.L.Jue@ 
aexp.com. @ Beth Kontrabecki married Steven 
Walters July 13 in Hamburg, N.Y. Members of 
the wedding party included Beth’s sisters, Amy 
Switalski 90 and Meg Jones '96. Other Obies in 
attendance were Joe Timm, Eileen Choi, 
Mike Jones '96, Dave Pier 97, 


and Laura 


Pritchard 01. The couple lives in Buffalo, where 
Beth works in a piano roll factory. E-mail: 
bmkontra@yahoo.com. e Laura Wimberley 
and David Leitch were married September | 
in a civil ceremony in their home state of 
Delaware. Laura and Dave are both graduate 
students in political science at the University of 
California, San Diego. E-mail: laura@ 
grayskies.net. Ying Zhang performed the first 
live piano concert at the Kodak Theatre in 
Hollywood, Calif., on August 17. She earned a 
master’s degree at Indiana University’s School 
of Music. 


2001 


Christine Anne Duque and Christopher 
Pinelo 94 were married June 8 in Fort Thomas, 


Ky. Obies in attendance were Johanna 
Almiron and Syreeta Swann; Evelyn 
Mandac ‘63; Leanne Wagner '76; Greg Pinelo 
and Susan Smith-Pinelo, both '91; Mike 
Bastedo, K. Scott Alberts, Jon Morgan, all ’94; 
Matthew Duvall and Margret Kinkead, both 
‘95; Matt Albert and Jeanette Hanna-Ruiz, 
both ’96; Barbara Truett '98; Mark Buntag '99; 
Nanette Lacuesta ‘00; and Jane Grover and 
Thomas Angel, both ’03. Also in attendance 
were professor of musicology Charles McGuire 
‘91 and professor of biology Yolanda P. Cruz. 
Chris is the marketing and development man- 
ager for the MayFestival Chorus, a member of 
the Oberlin Alumni Council's executive board, 
and chair of the Career Services Advisory 
Committee. Christine recently joined the 
Cincinnati Youth Collaborative as a college 
specialist, where she helps to motivate artisti- 
cally gifted students toward a college education 
and careers in the arts. She also serves as 
Oberlin’s 
Cincinnati. A: 435 Ridgewood Place, Fort 
Thomas, KY 41075. P: 859-441-1079. E-mail: 
Chris_Pinelo@world.oberlin.edu; 


Christine. Pinelo@world. oberlin.edu. 


2002 


Daniel Aronoff was selected by the Japan 


alumni coordinator for Greater 


English Teaching Program in July to spend a 
year as an assistant language teacher in Kyoto 
City, Kyoto. e Rainbow Vogt entered a PhD 
program in nutrition at UC Davis, studying 
zine transport during pregnancy and lactation. 
“Davis certainly doesn't have everything OC 
does,” she says, “but fortunately it is just as 
flat.” A: PO Box 72701, Davis, CA 95617. 


E-mail: rainbow@world.oberlin.edu. © 
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Losses in the 


Oberlin Family 


FACULTY AND STAFF 


Thomas LeDuc, emeritus professor of history 
at Oberlin, joined the department in 1948, 
teaching until his retirement in 1978. His field 
was American history, specifically the American 
West, which was reflected in his campus attire: 
a suit, a six-gallon Stetson hat, tall cowboy 
boots, and a string tie. After retiring from 
Oberlin, he relocated to Chapel Hill, N.C., 
where he lived for the past 20 years. Dr. LeDuc 
received his PhD from Yale University. He died 
September 13 at age 89, survived by his son, 
daughter, and granddaughter. 


Andor Toth, Jr., professor of violoncello and 
chamber music and director of the Division of 
Strings at Oberlin, died September 24 after a 
long struggle with cancer. A member of the 
Conservatory faculty for 30 years, he co-found- 
ed the New Hungarian Quartet in residence at 
Oberlin. He had been a soloist with the Joffrey 
Ballet, the Houston Symphony, and the San 
Francisco Symphony and served as a judge for 
several international competitions. A passion- 
ate musician and teacher, Mr. Toth was a 
champion of contemporary music for the cello 
and for recording. He is survived by his wife, 
father, and mother, Louise, a former voice 


teacher at the Conservatory. 


1928 
Willis “Bish” Fulton Hume was the eighth 


family member of his generation to attend 


Oberlin, and he retained a close affiliation with 


the College as a participant in Alumni 
Association trips and tours. After training as a 
surgeon at Harvard Medical School and the 
University of Rochester, Dr. Hume practiced 


medicine in and out of the country, including 
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on a sugar plantation in Hawaii, the American 
University in Beirut, and with Standard Oil in 
Aruba. Dr. Hume later settled in Hamilton, 
Ohio, where he practiced general surgery for 
35 years. He died May 23, 2002, in Lexington, 
Mass., leaving two daughters, Barbara Hume 


77 and Margaret Hume ‘73. 


Albert Andrews Roden earned a doctorate 


in political science/international relations 
from Georgetown University and a grade of 
docteur en Sciences Politiques from the 
Universite Libre De Bruxelles. He taught at 
Princeton and Denison universities until 
WWIHI, when he served as an officer in the 
Maritime Service. Dr. Roden remained in the 
Merchant Marines, traveling throughout the 
world, until retiring at age 70. He was active 
with his senior center and church in 
California and lived independently until suf- 
fering a stroke four years ago. He died June 7, 
2002, leaving a daughter, a son, four grand- 


children, and four great-grandchildren. 


1930 

George Miner Lawrence taught math and 
science in three northwest Ohio school dis- 
tricts for 16 years. He then became a student 
and instructor in the department of electrical 
engineering at Ohio State University, where he 


moved through the professorial ranks to retire 


with emeritus status in 1970. A deputy clerk of 
probate court for nine years, he had a lifelong 
interest in woodworking, sports, bowling, and 
golf and was a volunteer with Meals on 
Wheels. He died at age 92 on May 18, 2002, 
leaving his wife, son, stepchildren, and many 


grandchildren. 


1931 

Jean Krell Carpenter worked as a librarian 
with the New York Public Library, the 
Scarsdale Public Library, and the Fox Meadow 
School after receiving an MLS at Columbia 
University. Following her retirement, she 
became a certified braillist for the Library of 
Congress. Mrs. Carpenter died July 24, 2002, 
in Raleigh, N.C. She is survived by a daughter, 
two sons, a brother, 8 grandchildren, and 
10 great-grandchildren. 


1932 

Frances Siddall Woodruffs skills as a seam- 
stress and talent for design and theater criti- 
cism won her various assignments and many 
friends in the theater community. A homemak- 
er and community volunteer in Winchester, 
Mass., she was active with the Tufts Faculty 
Wives, Winchester Hospital, and the First 
Congregational Church. An inveterate bridge 
player and an avid traveler, Mrs. Woodruff died 


December 6, 1999, leaving two daughters, 


John C. Kennedy ’26, College Administrator 


ohn Kennedy had served as assistant director of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
i ae then registrar of the College, for 30-plus years when he and his wife, Miriam 
Peabody Kennedy '31, broke the age barrier and joined the Peace Corps. They spent two 
happy years in the Philippines, teaching English and building compost piles throughout 


the islands. 


On their return to the U.S. in the 1960s, Mr. Kennedy began a second career as vice 
president at the New England Conservatory of Music before retiring in 1980 to Ithaca, 
N.Y. In the 1950s, before it became fashionable, he insisted on the importance of unre- 
fined foods and ground his own wheat flour in an ancient coffee grinder to make bread. 
He built a compost pile in his basement and wanted his beautifully crafted home to be 
an “anti-nuclear statement.” Among his passions were children, trees, raspberries, fine 
tools, the Romantic poets, and his longtime friends. He and his wife, who died in Laois 
were members of the Society of Friends and were longtime supporters of the American 


Friends Service Committee. 


Mr. Kennedy died of a heart attack August 23, 2002, at the age of 98, leaving his 
two daughters, Rosalind Kenworthy '56 and Emily Kennedy ‘62; a sister; a granddaughter; 


and two great-grandchildren. 


.0sstS 


including Susan Price ‘59; a sister; four grand- 


children; and two great-grandchildren. 


1933 

Rachel Margaret Baikie lived most of her life 
in Portland, Ore., where she was director of music 
and organist for Capitol Hill United Methodist 
Church for more than 30 years. She died at age 


92 on August 28, 2002, leaving a sister. 


John “Jack” Woodruff received a master's 
degree from Case Western Reserve University 
and a PhD in Cornell 


University. He taught speech and drama at 


theater arts from 
Tufts University, Carlton College, and the 
University of La Verne and was well known for 
his role in establishing the Magic Circle 
Theater, a thriving summer theater by and for 
children at Tufts. He died November 24, 2001, 
in Claremont, Calif., survived by his second 
wife, two daughters, two sons, and seven grand- 


children and great-grandchildren. 


1935 


Louise Evenden Crafts, an accomplished 
watercolor painter, taught art at several schools 
and colleges. She died March 26, 2002, in 
Sedona, Ariz., survived by two children and a 
grandchild. Her husband, James Spray Crafts 
'34, died in 1999. 


Oy 
Edmund_ Randall “Randy” Bellows spent 


most of his career in the foundry business—in 
the shop, in sales, and as an executive vice pres- 
ident with Blaw-Knox Corporation. He was 
active in the Alumni Association and an avid 
golfer. Mr. Bellows died August 14, 2002, sur- 
vived by his wife, two daughters, four stepsons, 
and six grandchildren. 


Russell R. Ruthenberg died at age 93 on June 


6, 2002. Further details were unavailable. 


aie 


Alice Adams Dart was active in community 
affairs and as a member of the Society of 
Friends in Eugene, Ore. She died from 
Parkinson's Disease on June 9, 2002, leaving 
three children, including Helen Dart '67, and 
three grandchildren. She was preceded in 


death by her husband, Francis Dart '37. 


David _W. Newcomb was a member of the 


Oberlin football team and lived at the Morgue 


46 


on East College Street. He retired as sales man- 


ager with the Bendix Corporation in Virginia 
and was known in the trade as “Mr. Fastener.” 
He died June 20, 2001, in Mt. Pleasant, S.C., 
survived by his wife of 61 years, two children, 


and three grandchildren. 


1940 | 


Clemens Heller established the Salzburg 


Seminar, a post-WWII meeting point for stu- 
dents and intellectuals from the United States 
and Europe. Sometimes called the Marshall 
Plan of the Mind, it evolved into a meeting 
place for intellectuals from the Communist 
and, 
recently, into a forum for global exchanges of 
Mr. 


founding the 


and non-Communist worlds more 


Heller was instrumental in 
des 


L'Homme, a Paris-based institution fostering 


all kinds. 
Maison Sciences de 
research in the social sciences. He died in 
Switzerland on August 30, 2002, leaving his 


wite and two sons. 


Sanford L. Palay, internationally known for 
his pioneering research into the transmission of — 
nerve impulses between neurons in the brain, 
was a professor at Harvard Medical School and 
editor of the Journal of Comparative Neurology. 
A generous donor to Oberlin College, he gifted 
hundreds of neuroscience journals to the sci- 
ence library, as well as a large collection of 20th- 
century Western and Japanese prints, paintings, 
to the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum. Dr. Palay died August 5, 2002, in 


Concord, Mass., survived by two daughters, two — 


and ceramics 


grandchildren, and a brother. 


1941 | 
Dorothy Schalm Dunning received a mas- 


ters degree in music from Northwestern | 
University and taught in the Florida school 


She 


Glenview, Ill., where she died of cancer on 


system for many years. retired to 


June 27, 2002. 


1942 


Roberta June Biery received a master’s degree 


in Latin from the University of Chicago and — 
worked for the State Department during WWI 
translating secret messages from Japanese to 


tee ys | 
English. She taught Latin at the secondary level | 


at the Laurel School in Cleveland, Northfield | 


School for Girls in Northfield, Mass., the | 
Hockaday School in Dallas, and others until her 


retirement to Cambridge, Mass. She died June 


2 


7, 2002, survived by a sister, Beverly Biery 
McKendree ‘48. 


UE 


Sylvia McNair, a longtime travel writer and 
book editor, was senior editor of travel guides at 
Rand McNally and editor in chief of Mobil 
Travel Guides. In 1981, her book Vacation 
Places Rated became a national bestseller. Most 
recently, she was regional editor of the Great 
Lakes States edition of Frommer's America on 
Wheels. Mrs. McNair died from cancer August 9, 
2002, leaving a daughter, three sons, a brother, 
four grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


1948 

Charles E. Cole and his wife, Ruth Cole ’45, 
moved from Florida to Plano, Texas, in 1999 to 
be near their daughter and her family. Mr. Cole 
died in Plano on July 24, 2002, leaving Ruth, 
four children, and nine grandchildren. 


1950 
Warren Hutton, professor emeritus of music 
at the University of Alabama and the institu- 
tion's sole organ professor, had been named one 
of the top organists in the nation and served as 
a national officer in the American Guild of 
Organists. A member of the UA faculty for 42 
years, he served also as the organist and choir 
director at University Presbyterian Church. He 
died July 1, 


Hamilton Hutton 51, and two children. 


2002, leaving his wife, Nancy 


1953 
Robert Lee Bullington served in the Army in 


the mid-1950s. He then began a career in bank- 
ing, retiring in 1993 as a vice president with 
Cleveland Trust Bank (now KeyCorp). He died 
December 21, 2001, leaving his wife, two chil- 


dren, and a grandson. 


James _J. Duncan, an accomplished pianist 


and string bass player, was the choral director 
and general music teacher at Mercer High 
School in Youngstown, Ohio, from 1959 to 
1981. Prior to that, he taught music in Koday 
Kanal, South India, and Florida. He served as 
the organist and choir director at Sts. Cyril and 
Methodist Church in Youngstown since 1993, 
Mr. Duncan died July 7, 2002, survived by his 


wife, stepdaughter, and a half brother. 


1962 


Marilvn Shaw Saunders received a master’s 
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degree in biology from the University of 
Michigan, where she worked as a research 
technician. Her love of books, teaching, and 
the natural world led her to volunteer at public 
and school libraries and serve as a nature guide 
for the Girl Scout Council. Mrs. Saunders 
worked as a research analyst for the 
Department of Defense for 19 years. She died 
April 26, 2001, leaving her husband; three 
daughters, including Patricia Saunders ’88; 
a sister; and two grandchildren 


1965 

S. Richard “Dick” Hazelett served in the 
U.S. Marines during WWII, prior to attending 
Oberlin. He helped establish the Hazelett 
Strip-Casting Corporation in 1958 and worked 
with his father in the early development of the 
twin-belt continuous metal casting machine. A 
named inventor on 11 patents, he had a fond- 
ness for theology and philosophy and was well 
known at UC Berkeley, where he was pursuing 
a doctorate in theology. Mr. Hazelett died July 
23, 2002, survived by his brother and extended 


family members. 


1967 

Karen Erickson Huff earned advanced 
degrees in computer science from Stanford and 
the University of Massachusetts, Amherst. She 
was a researcher, project leader, and depart- 
ment manager at GTE Laboratories, where she 
pursued her interest in emerging technology to 
improving software engineering and business 
practices. An enthusiastic gourmet cook and an 
accomplished spinner and hand weaver, Mrs. 
Huff died June 21, 2002, at her home in 
Winchester, Mass. She is survived by her hus- 


band, a son, a brother, and her parents. 


Marc Lindenberg was a dean and professor 
of the Daniel J. Evans School of Public Affairs 
at the University of Washington. He divided 
his career between active public service in 
international development organizations and 
research and teaching at Harvard University 
and the University of Washington. He also 
was dean of INCAE, the Harvard-affiliated 
Central American overseas business school. 
He served as CARE USA's senior vice presi- 
dent of programs for five years, was on the 
boards of numerous public service organiza- 
tions, and was on the fellows nomination 
committee for the Ashoka Foundation. He 


worked as an advisor to past presidents of 
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Costa Rica, Panama, 


Last fall the University of 
Washington established the Marc Lindenberg 
Center 


Guatemala, and 


Ecuador. 


for Humanitarian Action, 


and Global 
Citizenship. Lindenberg died May 17, 2002, 
in Washington and is survived by his wife, 


son, daughter, and mother. 


1969 


Eric S. Fredin, a popular 17-year professor of 
journalism at Ohio State University, received a 


International Development, 


doctorate in journalism from the University of 
Michigan and taught at Indiana University. 
Later, at Ohio State, he focused his courses on 
the role of the media in society and served on 
the School of Journalism’s research committee 
and promotion and tenure committees. Dr. 
Fredin was an active member of the First 
Unitarian Universalist Church of Columbus, 
where he played cello. He died suddenly from 
cancer July 31, 2002, leaving his wife, Barbara 
Layton Fredin ’70, and two children. 


Sarita Yvette Wardlaw Henry lived in West 
Africa for the past five years, where she was a 


teacher in Dakar, Senegal. She died suddenly of 
a stroke May 9, 2002, in New York City, sur- 


vived by her two children. 


1975 


Paul Morris, an accomplished pianist, musi- 
cal director, conductor, teacher, and arranger, 
was a 19-year first violinist with the Frankfurt 
Opera Orchestra in Germany. With a reper- 
toire ranging from opera to musical theater, he 
performed with the Chicago Lyric Opera, the 
Grand Teton Musical Festival, the Milwaukee 
Symphony Orchestra, and served as concert- 
master for the American Institute of Musical 
Studies Orchestra in Graz, Austria. Mr. 
Morris died in an auto accident August 22, 
2002, in Frankfurt. 


Wesley Naylor began playing the piano at 
age 4 and performing publicly at age 12. He 
served for nearly 25 years as the music direc- 
tor of the Bethany Baptist Church in the 


3edford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn, N.Y., 


and. in 1985, became the musical director of 


Mama, I Want to Sing, one of off-Broadway s 
S | icals > composed an 

longest-running musicals. He com| 

entirely new score for the London production 


of the musical and wrote the 1990 sequel 


Mama, I Want to Sing II. He died August 25, 
2002, survived by his parents, three brothers, 


and one sister. 


1982 

Susanne Maruko Von Gierke, a psychobiol- 
ogy major at Oberlin, graduated and worked as 
a research assistant at Harvard until 1986, co- 
publishing articles on psycho-acoustics and 
cognition in Perception and Psychophysics and 
Cognitive Psychology magazines. Stricken by 
multiple sclerosis, she returned to her home- 
town of Yellow Springs, Ohio, in 1986 and 
worked as an office manager for two local com- 
panies. Ms. Von Gierke had a passion for soft- 
ball, which earned her several trophies and a 
place on a women’s team in 
Springfield. After the onset of MS, accessibility 


was her biggest issue, and she became active 


semi-pro 


with the area's Barrier-Free Committee. She 
was the subject of a local newspaper article in 
2001 in which she said that enduring the hard- 
ships of the disease “helped her to rediscover 
inner resources that unveiled a new purpose: 
the opportunity to help others learn.” Ms. Von 
Gierke died June 5, 2002, survived by her par- 
ents; her sister, Karin Von Gierke ‘79; and 
extended family members. 


1989 
John Richardson, a political science doctoral 
student at UC San Diego, focused his research 
on constitutional design, using the case study of 
interwar Czechoslovakia. He was working 
toward the completion of his dissertation when 
he died June 19, 2002, in Austin, Texas, two 
years after being diagnosed with a brain tumor. 
Also a violinist with the Chamber Music Society 
of Austin, Mr. 


Anastasia Easterday ‘89; his sisters, including 


Richardson leaves his wife, 


Gabriella Richardson "96; and his parents. 


FRIENDS 
Donald J. Pease served in the Ohio House of 


Representatives from 1977 to 1993, where he 


was known for his work on tax, labor, and trade 
matters. A former newspaper executive and state 
legislator, he was appointed by President Clinton 
to the board of directors of the National Railroad 
Passenger Corporation (Amtrak) in 1993. A resi- 
dent of Oberlin, he taught political science part 
time at the College and received an honorary 
doctorate in 1988. Mr. Pease died July 28, 2002, 
at his home, survived by his wife, daughter, 


and brother. @ 


The Last Word by Kate Hamilton '02 


An Infant in China 


Reveling in the risks of a job overseas. 


While we Oberlin graduates like to think of ourselves as a special 
breed, somehow immune from the sticky, money-grubbing, corpo- 
rate race to the top, we, too, are ridden with post-graduation 
anxiety. The College's over-ambitious slogan rings through my head 
as I wonder if | really do have the tools to Change the World. As 
Oberlin grads, we can write eloquent essays about the capitalist 
patriarchy, expound postmodernist artistic theory, wield micro- 
pipeters, and run gel-electrofluoresis, but can we land that perfect, 
fulfilling job? In our current, flailing economy, can we even pay the 
electricity bill? 

For most of us, the path is rockier than our Commencement 
speakers suggest. I graduated from Oberlin last May. My current 
job, teaching English at Yunnan University in China, pays about 200 
U.S. dollars a month. Although my title is “foreign 
expert” and | teach oral and written English to scholars 
twice my age, | don't feel like an expert in anything. Even 
my simplest daily routines—ordering breakfast, finding a 
public bathroom, and doing laundry—pose huge chal- 
lenges. I've been in China for several months, yet I still 
clench my fists when a cab driver chuckles and shakes 
his head at my poor pronunciation. Each day I squint my 
eyes at the Chinese characters on the bus route sign, 
hoping, usually futilely, that my most recent language 
tutorial session has endowed me with the gift of literacy. 

The students who first entered my classroom last 
August encountered a young, inexperienced, babbling 
idiot of an instructor who was hired by their normally reliable insti- 
tution of learning. Now, a few months later, some of their stares have 
turned to smiles. | am an expert at speaking English but know little 
about living in China. They are experts on China, but know little 
about speaking English. In fact, after years and years of English class- 
es, many of these PhD and graduate students can't string together 
five words. Fortunately, without their usual distant, exam- and gram- 
mar-oriented Chinese professor at the helm, the students’ fear of 
mistakes has lessened. Unfortunately, such mutually beneficial 
teaching and learning arrangements are rare at Chinese universities. 

In learning a new language—any language—one struggles with 
an unfathomably large body of knowledge; it’s rather like a return to 
infancy. I explain this to my students one day as I share my ordeal 
with dinner the night before. | had walked bravely into a restaurant 
to order a famous local dish recommended by my Chinese tutor. | 
had come prepared: I'd written the name of the dish on a small slip 
of paper. | ordered my meal, but my words were met with a quizzi- 
cal look. A few other waitresses came by to help. I tried a different 
intonation and knit my brows together even further. I tried speaking 
faster, which only incited giggling. Finally, an assemblage of at least 
10 gawking employees led me by hand into the kitchen. With their 


encouragement, I gave up trying to speak, and instead pointed to the 


foods that I wanted to eat. Everyone nodded their heads in relief. 

I am never at a loss for stories like this: telling my barber (in bro- 
ken Chinese) at my first haircut in China that | didn’t want to look 
like a Hong Kong pop star. Bargaining for tomatoes at a Chinese 
market (“no, I don’t want the live turtles, too, even if I can get both 
for just eight yuan”). I find that my tales of toddling through lan- 
guage and cultural learning have freed my students to toss their 
own crumbled pride to the wayside. Without their accustomed fear 
and intimidation, their knowledge of English increases rapidly. 

“Karen,” a small student with short, wispy hair, was given her 
English name from her last foreign teacher. She sits in the front 
row, elbows on the table and neck craned, to take in my every utter- 
ance. | lecture on the weather, relating my recent trip to the 
Tibetan villages in chilly northern Yunnan. Karen nods 
vigorously in excitement. I explain the difference 
between the words sunny and shining. The new infor- 
mation clicks, and she claps her hands in delight. “Oh 
yes! | understand.” 

Karen, like all of my doctoral-candidate students, 
is wading through the research and writing of her doc- 
toral thesis. Her topic is cultural anthropology, 
specifically Yunnan minority rituals, and as she gathers 
her books after class, she says, “You know Miss Kate, 
I've always dreamed of going to Tibet.” She then stops, 
searching for the right words. “The people there are so 
romantic.” (I should explain that my students have a 
close relationship with their electronic dictionaries and often use 
new words in bizarre contexts. So rather than assume that I know 
what Karen means by “romantic,” | wait for her to explain.) 

“Men in Tibet are not shy like the Han men in Kunming,” she 
says. “Tibetans are brave in love. They write poems to their lovers 
and bring them gifts. They hold hands and walk under the moon.” 

Now, people where I come from might also admit to dreams of 
going to Tibet—but for entirely different reasons: the spectacular 
scenery, the largest mountains in the world, or simply “because it is 
there.” Karen's intriguing perspective reminded me of all I have yet 
to learn. Each day as I look out into my classroom, I'm actually peer- 
ing through 40 vastly different windows into a marvelous new 
country and culture. 

So here’s the news from this recent graduate: Out here in the “real” 
world I am humbled by my lack of knowledge each and every day. I 
don't expect to be changing the world any time soon. | am not saving 
lives, providing prosperity, recording history, or preventing disease. | 
am paying my electricity bills. I've found myself an adventurous job 
and I'm reveling in the risks. I'm an educational infant once again. @ 
Kate Hamilton began teaching English at Yunnan University last August 


on a two-year Shansi fellowship. 
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[am Oberlin. 


My name is Diksha Dua and I’m a senior majoring in East Asian 
studies. From the moment I arrived on campus, I knew Oberlin 
was the place for me, and I’ve done my best to make the most 

of the opportunities here. I’ve played trombone in the 
community orchestra and worked as a student assistant to 
President Nancy Dye. I helped design the campus mediation 
program, and I recently returned from a year studying at 


Doshisha University in Kyoto, Japan. 


All of these opportunities were made possible with gifts to 
The Oberlin Fund from alumni and friends like you. Your 
support has allowed me to take away a lifetime of memories 


along with my degree. 


You are Oberlin. 


You can make a difference for Oberlin students with your 


gift to The Oberlin Fund. 


For more information or to make a gift, visit our 
web site at www.oberlin.edu/oberlinfund or contact: 


The Oberlin Fund | Bosworth Hall 203 
50 W Lorain St. | Oberlin, OH 44074 
Phone: (800) 693-3167 
E-mail: oberlin.fund@oberlin.edu 
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Kitty Corner 
photo by Al Fuchs 


Handmade stringed instrument 
bridges, carved in Oberlin by 
Seth Truby 96, accent what is 
undoubtedly the best seat in the 
house. See story on page 6. 


